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THIS IS 


Council Bluffs 


THE BANKS OF THE 
MISSOURI, by the bluffs 
where Lewis and 
Clark held council 
with the Indians, 
stands Council Bluffs, ““where,” said 
Abraham Lincoln, “the East meets 
the West.” 


Council Bluffs has a long and rich 
history. Settled in 1824, here Brig- 
ham Young was elected head of the 
Mormons. Here Lincoln established 
the eastern terminus of the first rail- 
road to span the nation. 


Eight railroads, as well as fifteen 
truck lines and Missouri River barge 
facilities, link the city with every 
part of America. Transportation has 
attracted industry. Council Bluffs 
factories make hundreds of products 
—from heavy castings to straw- 
berry boxes. 


The fertile farms that surround 
Council Bluffs provide a rich market 
for the city’s many fine retail stores, 
and plentiful raw materials for the 
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important food processing industry. 
The bluffs themselves are dotted 
with vineyards and several of the larg- 
est greenhouses in the world are here. 


Skilled labor is readily available in 
Council Bluffs. And it’s of the good, 
whole-hearted Northern Plains va- 
riety . . . willing, competent, ready to 
serve your needs. The Council 
Bluffs Industrial Foundation has 
made available 112 acres of prime 
industrial sites, with utilities and 
trackage available. 


If your new plant or branch can 
benefit from exceptional transporta- 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 





10 in a Series, Cities of the Northern Plains 


tion facilities and a metropolitan 
market nearing half a million people, 
consider Council Bluffs. Abundant, 
economical natural gas is brought 
to the city through the pipelines 
of Northern Natural Gas Company 
and distributed by Council Bluffs 
Gas Company. 


Learn more about how Council 
Bluffs’ advantages can help you by 
writing the Area Development De- 
partments of Council Bluffs Gas 
Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa or 
Northern Natural Gas Company, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Franzenbura 


«ae HAMi«cc 


the very finest you can send, the 


most appreciated they'll receive 


Picture, if you will, plump, juicy, tender 
ham slowly baking over smouldering native 
hickory logs. The wonderful aroma of hick- 
ory enveloping and blending with the nat- 
ural juices of prime Iowa ham. As we 
slowly bake these hams over the hickory 
fires, we melt into each one our own special 
clove and sugar dressing. 


Imagine if you can, the wonderful flavor 
of Franzenburg ham! Firm, tender, juicy 
and filled to overflowing with the distinc- 
tive flavor of genuine hickory that enhances 
the rich goodness of our long-time sugar 
cure. 


These hams and only these hams are from 
the famous Wolf Creek Smoke House — 
where the Franzenburg family’s old world 
recipes work their magic on Iowa’s bounty. 


The time to order Franzenburg hams for 
Christmas giving is now. Just send us the 
names and addresses on your gift list. Tell 
us which ham you want. We'll do the rest, 
including a card in your name to each re- 
cipient. 

Prices shown include Guaranteed Safe Delivery— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Baked & Boneless Hickory Smoked Ham $1.75 lb. 
Pineapple and cherry garnished—ready to serve. 
(averages 7 to 10 Ibs.) 


Wolf Creek Hickory Smoked Ham...... $1.20 Ib. 
Old-fashioned ham—ready to serve. 
(averages 10 to 14 lbs.) 


Wolf Creek Smokehouse Sampler...... $5.75 lb. 
(includes 1 lb. ea. of sliced bacon, ring bologna, 
pork sausage links, plus 2 lb. ea. of sliced baked 
ham and sliced dried beef. All hickory smoked.) 





Franzenbura 


Wolf Creek Smokehouse 


Route 1 





Conrad, Iowa 








BIRTHDAY 


CCORDING to my date book, the fifth anniversary is a 

“wooden” one. With a little imagination I expect I could 
find deep symbolism in this—solidness, something to burn up 
the world with, pioneer building material and so on. But 
I'll rest content with the reflection that we have passed a 
difficult milestone. 

On the statistical side we figure we have published over 
350 articles on Iowa since 1952 and run over 2500 pictures, 
150 of them in full color. In half a decade we have also 
printed over 800,000 copies of “Iowa's Own Magazine.” 

Where has all of this gotten us? Well, in tangibles we 
have an audited paid circulation of over 17,500 every issue 
(another 1200 copies do not qualify as paid). More impor- 
tant, it is an extremely loyal audience which renews promptly, 
sends gift subscriptions with abandon, and writes “mash” 
notes with gratifying regularity. In addition, some 85,000 
other Iowans read every issue of the magazine. 

It is difficult to pin down the importance of a selective 
readership in terms of buying power and opinion wielding, 
or an extremely long life per copy, or extra readership. But 
we have made considerable progress in this line in a series of 
reader surveys which we have received amazing cooperation 
in making (reply percentages as high as 55%). These figures 
have helped us to sell a greater amount of advertising to 
help with the financial cost. 

In all classifications, nearly 250 Iowa firms have used 
Iowan advertising during the past five years. Of those we 
classify as regular display advertisers, three-fourths are still 
with us. We consider this an excellent percentage for a new 
publication with which advertisers must experiment. The help 
and support of these firms and hundreds of individuals has 
been deeply appreciated. At the same time, I believe we have 
given real advertising value in most instances. 

Financially, The Iowan has finally reached a point where 
we feel it is on solid ground. We have appreciated the will- 
ingness of our subscribers to accept a sound price scale to 
make it so. Every copy of The Iowan costs more than 50¢ to 
produce. Subscriptions revenue must carry a bigger load for 
us than it does on most magazines. 

What is in store for the future? I have become immune to 
crystal-gazing, but I do know that we will never run out of 
feature material. When I think of all of the interesting fields 
we have never touched, the sections of the state we have 
hardly visited editorially, the ‘must’ articles we have never 
been able to get done, I realize what a rich lode we still have 
to mine. Certain types of articles sometimes wear thin, but 
there are always others pressing to take their place. 

On a wider plane, we believe The Iowan has made some 
very real contributions to the state. It is often difficult to pin 
down the blame or credits for advances, but in at least half- 
a-dozen instances we are pretty sure our articles stirred up 
much needed interest. 

Generally, we have felt the place of The Iowan is to help 
create a positive pride in Iowa through a better understanding 
of the world in our own backyard—a pride we hope will be 
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translated into positive action in improving what we have. 
At the same time we have tried to focus the attention of 
Iowans on problems that need attention, on possible paths 
of progress, on activities that warrant support. 

The crying need of Iowa today is for leadership. It is 
lacking on every level. And mere leadership is not enough. 
It must be coupled with foresight and intelligence. Men of 
vision and persuasion who can lift the sights of others be- 
yond their petty spheres must be found. 

Finishing out this decade, I would like to see The Iowan 
assume a more active role as a sounding board for such 
leaders and as a means of encouraging them. This should 
not be a change of direction, merely of emphasis. Those who 
have the greatest appreciation for the past and the greatest 
interest in the present have the greatest concern for the future. 

ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

A face almost as familiar on the Iowa football scene as 
those of the coaches is that of Gus Schrader, sports editor 
of the Cedar Rapids Gazette. Back when, Gus did an article 
for us on Coach Forest Evashevski who was purposely left in 
the background this time as we concentrated on the work of 
his staff. To forestall any objections, let it be said that be- 
tween Gus and ourselves you could hardly find a better Evy 
Fan Club. Incidentally, the article Gus did on Iowa’s coach 
had wider circulation than we anticipated; entirely uncredited, 
his store of Evashevski anecdotes was even drawn upon by 
national magazines. 

We've enjoyed a long-distance friendship with some of the 
prisoners at Fort Madison engaged in writing and editing 
chores, including occasional bits of advice when asked for. 
Consequently, we were interested in hearing Gordon Adams’ 
reaction when he returned from photographing the work 
being done at Geode Park. His report: “You couldn’t find 
a nicer bunch of guys.” 

Two of our most dependable free-lance workers are photog- 
rapher Joan Liffring, Cedar Rapids, and writer Curt Harnack, 
now of Iowa City. The happy thought of bringing them to- 
gether on the University of Dubuque story was better than 
we anticipated. They found they were cousins! 

Iowa readers are familiar with the articles of Nancy Gib- 
bons Zook. This time we have a switch with an equally well 
handled story by her husband, Donald, who deals with one 
of his favorite subjects—guns. 

Two members of the Iowa State College journalism faculty 
are represented in this issue. Rodney Fox, who discovered the 
log cabin near Boone, has a prediliction for still life on the 
Iowa scene. Bernice Burns, who wrote the Sheaffer story, 
found the happy factory life at Fort Madison even more 
astonishing after talking with some friends in eastern industry 
on a trip she made back to her old New York stamping 
grounds, immediately after completing the assignment. 

After a couple of false starts, we have settled down the 
In Review column to observations on what is going on in the 
arts, music, theater, and literary world in Iowa plus a few 
extra comments now and then. Keeping track of the shows 
and performances in these fields is rather difficult, so we 
would welcome any programs readers care to send us. 


Keue Cerchi 





CREDITS 


P. 10-11 George Black; p. 12-18 Gordon Adams; p. 14-17 Joan Liffring; 
p. 18-19 Donald Zook; p. 20 Joan Liffring; p. 21 Bert Vogel, Dubuque; 
p. 22-23 Arthur Langford, Davenport; p. 25 Rodney Fox; p. 26-27 Curt 
Harnack; p. 28 Sheaffer Pen Co.; p. 29 (1, 3) Adams; p. 40 James 
Kent, Iowa City; p. 42 Dale Ballantyne from “‘A Survey of the Alco- 
holism Problem in Iowa,’ State University of Iowa. 
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AN ADVANCE LOOK AT AN UNUSUAL ALBUM 
OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY OF IOWA SCENES 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS FALL 


In celebration of o our sth anniversary — 
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lowa in Color 


Thirty-two full color pages of photography 
selected from past issues of The IOWAN. 
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ONLY $1.00 


Order your copy now from The IOWAN, 
Shenandoah, lowa. We will bill you 
when delivered. Money-back guarantee. 
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SURETY 
BONDS 


* * * 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


** * 


IOWA’S OLDEST 
SURETY COMPANY 


MERCHANTS 
BONDING CO. 


(MUTUAL) 


2100 Grand Avenue 
Phone CHerry 3-8171 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Pye RGANIZED in 1880, 

(*,) Iowa Stare is the 
2 oldest organiza- 
tien of its kind in the 
world. Reputable, strong 
and experienced, it offers 
to the white-collar worker 
a modern accident insur- 
ance coverage tempered 
with old fashioned friend- 
liness and consideration... 
and at a cost consistent with 
the most modest budget. 


owe Stats 


TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dutton STAHL, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


























IN THE ARTS 


HROUGH unusual scheduling, the 

Des Moines Art Center was enabled 
this past summer to present in four suc- 
cessive exhibitions the work of three 
painters and a sculptor who, since early 
in this century, have been identified as 
leaders of various modern art move- 
ments. Few museums of whatever size 
can boast of having such an array in 
the same space of time. 

Though nominally American, all four 
artists are internationally celebrated. 
With the exception of Lyonel Feininger, 
who died last year, all continue to work 
with undiminished vigor and remain in 
the forefront of the art world, though 
their names were something to conjure 
with a quarter of a century ago. 

The exhibitions of the paintings of 
Stuart Davis and Hans Hofmann were 
large, almost comprehensive retrospec- 
tives; the other two shows were smaller 
and limited in one way or another. In 
weighing all four exhibitions, the two 
smaller seemed more satisfying if less 
spectacular. 

The more than fifty large paintings 
comprising the Stuart Davis show con- 
centrate on work since the mid-Forties, 
a period in which it is claimed by Dr. 
H. H. Arnason, Director of the Walker 
Art Center, which organized the exhibi- 
tion, that Stuart Davis has come to full 
maturity as an artist. But the compre- 
hensive exhibition of his work tracing 
the almost organic evolution back to 
1912 revealed that maturity had been 
achieved at least by the late Nineteen 
Twenties. Indeed, some of the late 
paintings do not seem the fulfillment of 
maturity nearly as much as they seem 
the work of a man trying to remain 
au courant. 

Davis has for many years been a fan 
of authentic jazz, and he has attempted 
in his paintings to capture the same 
tempo. However, his compositions have 
a preciseness inconsistent with the spon- 
taneity of jazz, and his later canvases 
have a tortured paint surface inconsis- 
tent with both the meticulous composi- 
tion and the jazz spirit. 

Hofmann in his recent cacaphonic 
paintings is much closer to some aspects 
of the jazz idiom, though he does not 
indicate that it has ever been his intent. 
We have long claimed that whatever 
else might be said of Hofmann, at least 





he is an original talent—an innovator. 
As the elder statesman of the abstract 
expressionists, he is the spiritual leader 
of the most vocal and dominant group 
of exhibiting artists of this decade. And 
yet, his large show indicates that his role 
of innovator is a fairly new one. With 
the exception of a self-portrait painted 
in 1902, the fifty king-size paintings in 
the exhibition were drawn from a period 
dating back only to 1935, after he had 
been in this country five years. They re- 
veal that, far from being an original 
creator, until recently he was an ex- 
tremely derivative painter, borrowing 
from Monet, Bonnard, Van Dongen, the 
early Braque, the middle Braque, Beck- 
mann, and several phases of Picasso. 

The virtues of modesty shine clearly 
in the little, almost intimate exhibition 
of Lyonel Feininger’s small-scale oils, 
watercolors, drawings and prints. The 
show is based on one theme, gables, a 
subject which had endless fascination 
for Feininger, though subject matter 
with him was not of itself important. 
Though limited in theme, the Feininger 
exhibition is less repetitious than either 
the Hofmann or Davis shows, being 
fugal rather than repetitious. 

The show of Jacques Lipchitz’s bronzes 
is limited to several small things from 
each of two widely separated periods: 
cubist works from 1915-1928 and what 
he calls ‘‘semi-automatics” made during 
the past two years. Through the years, 
his transition from cubism to a kind of 
neo-romanticism has been a consistent 
one, broken only by several short-term 
adventures of experimentation in free 
expression, as a release from the disci- 
plined method he employs. In the past, 
these little diversions have served to re- 
fresh him, and often they have pro- 
duced some wonderful minor master- 
pieces, too. 





The State University of Iowa has for 
many years been recognized as an insti- 
tution dedicated to the encouragement 
of creativity in the theatre, literature, 
music and art. Just how effective the 
Department has been in producing cre- 
ative artists under its program charted 
by Dr. Lester Longman is shown in the 
Summer Exhibition featuring recent 
work by former students. The show 
will continue at Iowa City until Novem- 
ber 2 when Iowa City plays host to the 
Midwest College Art Association. 

The exhibition might have been even 
more impressive had the staff made a 
more selective choice of exhibitors and 
then hand-picked work to be shown. 
However, its intent was to have as 
many former students as would send 
work to be displayed, and it would have 
been impossible in any case for the staff 
to comb the country making selections. 
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How packaging manufacturers 
profit by an lowa location 


Now available, a detailed Study of your particular organization's ‘economic fit” 
in lowa as developed in the recent study conducted by Fantus Area Research, Inc.” 


Fantus was commissioned by the State of 
Iowa to pinpoint those industries with 
particular suitability to an Iowa location. 
And to provide specific information for 
those industrial executives considering 
new plant locations now or in the future. 


Packaging industry 

recommended by Fantus 

The packaging industry, specifically man- 
ufacturers of converted paper and paper- 
board products, foil and plastic film items 
and collapsible tubes were among those 
industries found by Fantus to have out- 
standing profit potentials through an Iowa 
location. 


Fantus recommended these industries on 
a detailed evaluation of such factors as: 
roximity to consumer and industrial mar- 
ets, their present and potential value, 
proximity to raw materials, basic and 
parts supplies; quality, aptitude and sup- 
ply of labor, wage rates; transportation 
and utilities; tax structures, community 
and state government attitudes. 


SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGES FOR 
PACKAGING PRODUCERS IN IOWA 


PULP, PAPERBOARD, FOIL, CELLOPHANE 
AND PLASTIC MATERIALS 


Consumption greater than production 


Purchases by Iowa users of these items 
outstrip production in the state by a sub- 
stantial margin. For example, production 
of paper and allied products in Iowa, ex- 
pressed as a percent of US. total is 0.3. 
While consumption of paper and paper- 
board products is 1.6% of U.S. total. Con- 
sumption of these same supplies in the 
adjoining states of Nebraska, Minnesota 
and South Dakota also exceed production 
capacity. 


$130 million market 


This same four-state market area encom- 
passes a packaging sales territory con- 
servatively estimated at $130 million. By 
locating regional facilities in Iowa, manu- 
facturers of containers and packaging 
products will pre-empt solid blocks of this 
$130 million market. 


Diversified consumers 


The sales territory is well diversified with 
customers having strong growth potential. 
Indicative of the potential is the food in- 
dustry which accounts for nearly 28% of 
the four-state purchases of packaging 
products as against a national average of 
23%. And the need for additional pack- 


aging products production in Iowa is not 
confined to one or two branches of the 
industry. It includes a highly varied list 
of items suitable for local manufacture. 


Primary converters’ supplies 
more than adequate 


Capacity increases in these supplies are 
more than adequate to sustain new pack- 
aging operations of substantial size. Par- 
ticularly significant are sources of an addi- 
tional 16,000 tons of aluminum foil, a 
scheduled 10 million pounds of cello- 
phane, a new output of polyethylene film; 
.009 corrugated board, container chip- 
board, pulp, starch, microcrystalline 
waxes and adhesives — all located in 
Iowa or within economical distances from 
the state. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


lowa source of major raw material 


Aluminum foil has now replaced lead as 
the dominant raw material of the collaps- 
ible tube industry. A tube manufacturer 
in Iowa gains access to a major source of 
foil through a large aluminum rolling mill 
in Eastern Iowa. 


Proximity to 
major central U.S. customers 


The heavy Mid West concentration of 
plants producing medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products and toothpaste offer a 
tube manufacturer in Iowa an excellent 
market. Tinting colors in oil, adhesives 
and cements, caulking materials and food 
products packaged in tubes are other 
growing and important customers. 


Improved competitive position 

Since tube manufacture is concentrated 
to a large extent in the eastern section of 
the country, an Iowa location gives a 
producer a sharp competitive advantage 
with respect to midwestern users. A tube 
manufacturer locating a branch plant in 
Iowa would establish a leading position 
in an important area which has relatively 
little tube production at present. 


Reduced labor costs 


Female production workers in Iowa are 
available at an average rate of $1.20 an 
hour. The comparable rate in a typical 
eastern city is $1.50. An Iowa plant em- 
ploying 150 females should achieve an- 
nual payroll savings of $93,600. 


General Advantages 

Iowa offers many other advantages impor- 
tant to new packaging industries. Her 
transportation facilities are excellent. lowa 


labor laws are non-restrictive to industry. 
Iowa tax structures are advantageous. 
New industry is warmly welcomed in 
Iowa and given enthusiastic cooperation 
by communities and the state. 





OTHER INDUSTRIES 
RECOMMENDED BY FANTUS 
FOR AN IOWA LOCATION 


Organic chemistry 

Chemical processing 

Hardware manufacture 

Screw machine products 
Mechanical instruments 

Gray iron and non-ferrous casting 
Gas-fired water heaters 
Refrigeration machinery 
Distribution transformers 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electronics products 

Plastics fabrication 

Lightweight concrete aggregates 
Athletic and sporting equipment 
Surgical and medical supplies 
Light metal fabrication and assemblies 
Leather products 

Luggage and travel goods 
Publication printing 

Dress manufacturing 


If your company is one of these or 
related industries, you are recom- 
mended by Fantus as having partic- 
ular profit possibilities in Iowa. 


The Fantus facts as they pertain to 
your industry and a detailed analy- 
sis of your company’s “economic 
fit” in Iowa are available to you 
upon request.® 











°A detailed presentation of your com- 
pany’s potential in Iowa will be compiled 
from the Fantus Study upon request. 
Write the Iowa Development Commis- 
sion on your company letterhead or call 
collect: Director, lowa Development Com- 
mission, Atlantic 2-0231, Des Moines, 
Iowa. A representative will contact you. 
Your request will be handled in strict 
confidence. 


Address your request to: 


<a IOWA 
DEVELOPMENT 


COMMISSION 
380 Jewett Bldg. e Des Moines 9, lowa 





















U. S. 31E south of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Built in 1920. 
Today the average daily 
traffic is 10,000 vehicles. 
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Lx! Rovte 26 near Norway. Built in 


1926. Average daily traffic, 2,500 vehicles. 


Seymour-Rd. near Flint. Builtin 
1921. Average duily traffic, 1,700 vehicles. 


U.S. 78 west of Atlanta. Built in 
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é USS. 66 near Los Angeles. Built in 
1927. Daily traffic today is 26,800 vehicles. 
6 








1916. Average daily traffic, 7,000 vehicles. 


Examine the record = 


Then Vote for 
Concrete Highways 


Roads, like elected officials, should stand on 
their records. Today, motorists, whose gasoline 
taxes pay for roads, should examine that rec- 
ord, for America is engaged in a gigantic high- 
way construction program. 


Many existing highways are concrete roads 
such as shown here, built in the 1920’s. Though 
carrying heavier loads and 21% times the traffic 
they were designed for, they’re still on the job. 
This record merits your vote of confidence. 


Recent engineering surveys offer new evi- 
dence of concrete’s exceptional durability. For 
example, practically all of the concrete roads 
ever built in Tennessee and Washington and 
96% of those in Missouri are still serving. 


Even such records will be surpassed. Im- 
provements in design, materials and construc- 
tion methods now enable highway engineers to 
build concrete roads to last 50 years and more. 


Concrete’s long life and low maintenance 
cost stretch your tax dollars. Other pavements 
rarely cost less if built for the same traffic 
load and their frequent and costly maintenance 
gobbles up funds that could better be used for 
building desperately needed new roads. 

Vote for the best investment of your taxes. 
Support sound highway planning in your state. 
Write for free booklet, ‘It’s Concrete 11 to 1,” 
distributed only in the U. S. and in Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portiand cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 












IOWAN ON TOUR 


Sirs: 

Thanks again for ideas for a trip. 

This time I looked through my two 
years of magazines with the trip to 
Little Switzerland as the goal. 

Stopping at Nora Springs we saw 
the buffalo herd. The library at Mason 
City is beautiful . . . We drove down 
to the Little Brown Church. This is a 
mistake for an afternoon trip for a 
photographer as the church faces east 
and the grove of trees to the south is 
too shady . . . We took Little Switzer- 
land’s back roads as we came from 
Waukon to Lansing and down to Mc- 
Gregor. The church at Wexford is love- 
ly—nestled at the foot of a bluff. We 
went to Elkader and Communia and 
Jocated the mill there. Beautiful country 


roads all along... 
DORIS BRADEN 
Omaha 


Sirs: 

I received quite a thrill reading about 
the many places of which I am quite 
familiar in ‘‘A Backroads Tour of Little 
Switzerland.” I was born and lived my 
young life in Harpers Ferry. 

But the great thrill was the picture 
of the Wexford Church and cemetery. 
On my second glance, Isaw my mother’s 
and father’s grave and monument. My 
father came to Iowa sometime in the 
1850's. He helped “build the present 
Wexford Church with his oxen team. 
As a boy, I often heard him relate 
much about the early days of Wexford 


and Father Thomas Hore. 


JOHN HOGAN 
Downey, California 


TO BEE OR NOT TO BEE 
Sirs: 

In your article “Bustling Business in 
Bees” the statement is made: “If a 
queen bee works to capacity, her life 
span is not usually longer than 42 
days.” As an amateur or hobby bee 
keeper, I challenge this statement. The 
worker, yes. The queen, two to four 
years, depending on productivity. 


A. W. MacDONALD 
Des Moines 


ANGLAIS, SIL VOUS PLAIT 
Sirs: 

Your story on the Sports Car Tour 
into the Steamboat Era was excellent. 
The only error I detected was calling 
Jake Foster's Morris a “Dauphine.” 


H. W. SCHWEIGHOFER 
Cedar Rapids 
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by Dorothy Reid 


THE LETTER BOX 


Dear Dorothy, 

How much should I pay for a pair 
of pink English Bristol vases? 

I know where I can get a pair of these 

-eleven inches tall, and in perfect 
condition—but the price is forty dollars 
and this seems awfully high to me. 

Mrs. R. J. F. 

Since you say that the vases are 
fairly tall and in fine condition, it 
doesn’t seem that forty dollars is too 
out of line. It would be fine if you 
could get them for less, but this color 
is becoming increasingly harder to find, 
so I would grab them in a hurry if I 
were you. 

Dear Dorothy, 
What is a “Thank-you-ma’am’”? 
Miss H. H. P. 

A “Thank-you-ma’am” was used 
years and years ago, as you may have 
guessed. It was a mirror placed outside 
the house so that the person inside 
could look from a window, into it, 
and see who might be knocking at the 
front door. 

Knowing who was calling probably 
saved many a young lady from going 
to the door with her hair wrapped in 
curl rags. It also probably kept many 
a woman from going to the front door, 
period. 


Dear Dorothy, 

I can get a ladies’ rosewood slipper 
chair for twenty-five dollars. Should I 
buy it? 

Mes. T. B.S. 

If you want a ladies’ rosewood slip- 
per chair, by all means, buy it. This 
sounds like a fine price to me. 





Dear Dorothy, 

What do you consider the best ma- 
terial for reupholstery for Mid-Victo- 
rian pieces? 

What is the most authentic yet the 
most durable material in a home with 
children? 

Mrs. P. C. S. 

The most authentic material for 
Mid-Victorian pieces is horse-hair or 
red plush, but who wants either! 

One of the longest wearing and one 
of the prettiest fabrics — also authen- 
tic, in a way — is tapestry. This ma- 
terial comes in a variety of design and 
color and blends well with newer or 
older furniture. 











“Most wives say in-laws stay too long.” 
“But your folks are here and gone before I know it.” 
“They’ve got things to do, places to go. It’s that Central 


Life plan.” 
“Retirement income?” 


“Sure. They’ll never be a burden on us.” 


“Well, I hope you . . 


“I’m ’way ahead of you. I saw the Central Life man 
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last week 
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EXECUTIVES of IPALCO and Central Utilities Atomic 
Power Associates meet frequently to discuss legal 


SCIENTISTS ENGINEERS from Ipalco and the 10 
other participating utilities, are meeting daily 
th the architect-engineer and m ntract . 
" wis sition ee eee and engineering problems which must be solved 
representatives to explore design problems for . 
. gn problems fo We feel certain that American ingenuity under the 


an atomic power plant ; 
oe free enterprise system will accomplish the task 








agreed to negotiate on the Central Utilities 


, —_ Atomic Power Associates proposal to build this 

IPALCO and Two Major lowa Utilities are 66,000 kilowatt atomic pth toy in the upper 
contributing experience, time and money Middle West, to be completed in 1962. 

to plan and build an Atomic Power Plant All over the country, similar groups of in- 

for a More Powerful Future. vestor-owned utilities are planning or building 

experimental atomic plants of this sort. Al- 











though they do not promise to be competitive at 
present with conventional fuel plants, their 
pioneer work is essential to develop what is 


Iowa Power and Light Company, 
potentially our greatest source of power for the 


Interstate Power Company and Iowa 
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Zens Southern Utilities Company, along future. 

“eme with 8 other midwest utility compa- Ipalco is always looking forward in planning 
nies are engaged in planning the construction for the powerful future when more and more 
of an atomic power plant. uses will be developed to make working and 

The Atomic Energy Commission has now living better for everyone .. . electrically. 
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STRANGE REJECTION 


OR some time now we've been asking 

friends who like to be provoked into 
stimulating conversations why the Euro- 
pean groups that came to Iowa seldom 
brought with them the architecture of 
their native land. The result has been 
something of a disappointment. While 
the question is interesting, it is far from 
stimulating. No one seems to have a 
real answer. 

Pella is one of the few exceptions to 
the observation, and even there you can 
find relatively few traces of the Dutch 
influence. The Wexford Church in Al- 
lamakee County shows the Irish back- 
ground of its builders and there are 
some tinges of the Danish around De- 
corah. The Amana colonies reflect Ger- 
man roots. But in exterior style, at 
least, the quest comes to an end. 

The most notable rejection of native 
building styles is among the Scandi- 
navian communities scattered through- 
out the state. Often these settlements 
were made by emigrants directly from 
the old country. Recently we read an 
interesting little booklet on Stanton in 
Montgomery County by Claus Anderson. 
This Swedish town was founded by 
Reverend Bengt Halland who secured 
a land grant from the Burlington. The 
settlers came from older Swedish settle- 
ments in Illinois and other states and 
directly from the old country. A large 
percentage of the Swedish provinces 
were represented. 

So why a town named Stanton? Rev. 
Halland wanted to call it Halmstad 
after the Swedish city, but the New 
England sponsors of the new railroad 
decreed the present name, probably in 
honor of Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s 
arrogant Secretary of War. In the same 
manner, the streets of the new, and com- 
pletely Scandinavian, town were given 
such names as Concord, Lexington, Har- 
vard, and Yale. 

While the predominant construction 
material available, wood, was the same 
as in the home country of the settlers, 
One must search in vain in the town and 
countryside for any traces of ethnic 
origin in the architecture. 





What caused this rejection of the tra- 
ditional ways? In many instances it may 
have been intentional. According to An- 
derson, most of the emigrants came 
from the peasant class in a land domi- 
nated by a feudal-like landed gentry. 

Perhaps many of the emigrants had 
never had an opportunity to know or 
appreciate even the middle class type 
of buildings. Or if they did, they may 
have represented a type of culture they 
were trying to forget. 

Coupled with this, undoubtedly, went 
a second reason for rejection—the in- 
tense desire to become ‘Americanized’ 
as quickly as possible, a desire increased 
in the case of Stanton by the mixing of 
settlers from older states with those 
directly from the old country. 

Finally, the settlers were surprisingly 
adaptable to new conditions and by the 
time they had enough money to build a 
barn or house, they had adopted the 
prevailing modes of the region. 

While these explanations suffice for 
the majority, they still are not complete- 
ly satisfactory. Among such an indi- 
vidualistic people, why were there not 
more exceptions? 





AUTUMN TESTAMENT 


ECENTLY, George Rutledge of Des 

Moines sent us a copy of a letter 
his grandfather, W. A. Rutledge had 
written some 30 years ago to the Des 
Moines Register. It reminds us of some 
of the little talks our own grandparents 
used to give us. 

The letter tells of sitting in the ob- 
servation car of a train with a number 
of men from California. He was called 
upon to tell them about Iowa. In an elo- 
quent speech, he commented on Iowa’s 
contribution in men to leading positicns 
elsewhere and on our bountiful crops. 
He then tackled the weather head-on: 

“Whatever the climate is, Iowa can 
match it. If the people living in the 
tropics want heat, then come to Iowa 
in July and August when the grain is 
maturing and when every day’s sun- 
shine is worth a million dollars. If the 
dweller of the frozen north wants cold, 


let him come when the snow is on the 
ground, when skating and sleighing and 
snowballing are in season . . . But if he 
wants the most splendid weather that 
the world has, let him come in autumn 
during those soft, smoky, sleepy days 
of Indian summer when the leaves upon 
the trees show a million brilliant colors.” 
Rutledge concluded his letter: ‘“The 
next morning they did not know my 
name, but they all hailed Iowa.” 





NAILS 


NE of our favorite themes is “You 
can find opportunity wherever you 
look.” Our case study for this issue is 
Mr. Arthur G. Anderson of Exira who 
dropped by our office recently with five 
of the 22 display trays of nails he has 
assembled in the past three years. Al- 
together, Anderson now has over 4,000 
different specimens including items 
from India, Sweden, Japan, Germany 
and a number of other foreign countries. 
Mr. Anderson’s interest in nails began 
when he started to tear down an old 
house in Exira. Since then his Iowa 
numbers have been expanded to include 
nails from a stagecoach inn at Anita, 
which was built in 1852 and torn down 
two years ago; from a church pew at 
Maxwell (1854); from Old North Hall 
at Iowa City (1865); and from the 
John Niefert Barn at Attica (1860), 
which Anderson reported was pre-cut 
in Ohio and shipped to Iowa. 

Three sons and a daughter—living 
in Brayton, Iowa, California, and Texas 
—contribute to the collection as do 
interested friends and firms to whom 
Anderson has written. 

In showing his trays, Mr. Anderson 
explains the materials that go into the 
nails, their characteristics, and their 
many uses. It makes a fascinating story, 
as can almost any exploration in depth. 





BARNYARD LORE: Overheard at an 
Iowa party recently, “Why, I know so 
little about farming that until just last 
week I thought a shoat was a cross be- 
tween a sheep and a goat.” 





Bob Flora and Evashevski man bench at Rose Bowl game. No. 70 is Dick Klein. 





THE PLAYERS’ 
SILENT PARTNERS 


Touchdowns don’t just happen. 
Plotting and planning, before 


and during a game, are vital. 


by GUS SCHRADER 


WO WEEKS after the 1956 foot- 

ball season ended, Notre Dame's All- 
American quarterback, Paul Hornung, 
encountered Iowa's line coach, Bob 
Flora, on a plane going to New York. 

“Say,” began Hornung eagerly, “I 
want to tell you something that may 
help your Iowa team in the Rose Bowl. 
It's something our scouts discovered in 
watching Iowa play prior to our game 
this fall. They noticed your quarterback, 
Kenny Ploen, gives your plays away by 
pointing his feet in the direction the 
ball is going.” 

Flora smiled easily and replied, “Yes, 
we knew that, Paul. We knew it all 
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season. And we knew Notre Dame 
knew it, too.” 

“You did?” demanded Hornung un- 
believingly. “Then why didn’t you have 
Ploen change?” 

The big line coach patiently explained 
one of the inner-strategy- details that 
helped Iowa scramble to its first un- 
disputed Big Ten title since 1921 and 
initial Rose Bowl trip. 

“We realized early that the defense 
was keying on Ploen’s feet,” Flora said. 
“If the play is going to the right, Kenny 
has his right foot back, and vice-versa. 

“But we also have counters (mis- 
direction plays that go the opposite way 





from that expected by the defense). 
When the opposition gets to depending 
too much on Kenny’s feet, he seems to 
sense the right spot to slip in one of 
these. Then, if things go right, we often 
get the other team in real bad trouble.” 

Hornung seemed relieved by the ex- 
planation. After absorbing their worst 
whipping from Iowa in the 15-game 
series by a 48-8 count, the Irish must 
have suspected their “secret” about 
Ploen’s feet wasn’t too vital. 

But such small scouting pebbles can 
upset big carts in football. Take the 
lowa-Minnesota game in 1953 when 
Paul Giel, Minnesota’s Golden Boy, was 
finishing an All-American career. Giel’s 
favorite weapon was the pass-run op- 
tion, and opponents never could predict 
whether he would pass or run. 

Henry “Whitey” Piro, one of the 
eagle-eyed spies in Iowa’s Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, noted that whenever 
Giel raised his arm while drifting back 
with the ball he faked a pass and ran 
with the ball. When he didn’t fake he 
usually ended up hurling a pass. 

Equipped with this tip, Iowa’s line- 
men made no mistakes all afternoon, 
held Giel to the lowest yardage of his 
career (19 yards passing and running). 
It was after this game that one Iowa 
paper (The Cedar Rapids Gazette) car- 
ried a triumphant banner reading: “Iowa 
Giel-itines Gophers, 27-0.” 

Preparing a football team for a game 
is not a hit-or-miss operation. Details 
make the difference, proving the old 
theory that most touchdowns don’t. just 
happen. They come mainly through end- 
less research, planning, scouting, high- 
spy work, rehearsal, and cool-headed 
direction during games. 

Just as in the Notre Dame - Ploen 
case, many supposed “‘secrets’’ aren't 
that at all. 

Coach Forest Evashevski junked his 
hybrid split-T from an unbalanced line 
in the spring of 1956. He adapted the 
wing-T offense patented by an old 
Michigan teammate, Davey Nelson. The 
Hawkeye camp guarded this change 
jealously. Iowa sports writers were 
placed on their honor not to breathe a 
word of it before the opening game. 
Practices were closed to all but the 
“inner circle,” and even the annual 
spring intrasquad game was cancelled. 

The Hawkeyes launched their great 
season at Indiana. Iowa converted two 
early Hoosier errors into touchdowns 
and won easily, 27-0. 

The secret wing-T did it, you say? 
Well, hardly. You see, Indiana knew 
all about Iowa’s new formation. In 
something as high-pressured as Big Ten 
football, such secrets are hard to contain. 

Bernie Crimmins, Indiana head coach 
who resigned after the 1956 season, re- 
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vealed that his staff heard of Iowa's 
changed offense “through the grape- 
vine.” The Hoosiers learned that Nel- 
son, head coach at Delaware, had spent 
some time at Iowa teaching the Hawk- 
eye staff the wing-T. 

Indiana’s coaches promptly got game 
films from some of Delaware's oppo- 
nents of the prévious season so they 
could see what kind of offense to ex- 
pect from Iowa in the opener. All this 
didn’t save Indiana from a 27-0 whip- 
ping, but think how easily the retreat 
could have become a rout had the 
Hoosiers gone into the game with their 
defenses geared to stop a split-T from 
an unbalanced line! 

Coach Evashevski says “the hay is all 
in the barn by Thursday.” By the mid- 
dle of the week before a game, the de- 
fense has been decided upon and prac- 
ticed. The offensive pattern has also 
been established. 

In practice the coaches concentrate on 
the six to twelve offensive plays as- 
signed to every game. In the Rose Bowl, 
for example, Iowa went into the game 
with just eight plays—option pass or 
run by Ploen to right or left, two re- 
verses, an off-tackle, sweeps, and a pass 
down the middle to Gibbons. 

A few “specials” or “desperadoes” 
are also planned for unusual situations. 
If the offensive pattern is working well, 
the quarterback may use his own judg- 
ment in varying from the norm. One of 
the many attributes of Kenny Ploen was 
that he “had daring in his judgment 
and the confidence of the team in his 
decisions.” 

The defensive setup and the offensive 
plays are established on the basis of 
scouting reports, a large library of in- 
formation, and the judgment of the 
coaches. All of this background material 
is distilled into a “game book’’—a note- 
book containing diagrarns of plays and 








defenses as well as other pertinent data 

Iowa's scouts are asked to answer five 
questions about their teams: how are we 
going to beat them, how will they try 
to beat us, offensive strengths and weak- 
nesses, defensive strengths and weak- 
nesses, and tips and tendencies. To rein- 
force their personal observations, scouts 
spend hours watching movies of past 
games. Since teams often revert to pre- 
vious patterns, a scout may look at 
movies from a number of years back. 

Careful charts are kept by the Iowa 
staff on the tendencies of the opposing 
team. They can tell a quarterback, for 
instance, that X. U. is twice as likely 
to run the short side rather than the 
wide. Or they will point out what Sat- 
urday’s foe is likely to do on a first 
down. Iowa also watches its own ten- 
dencies, e. g. it doesn’t mind sidelines, 
and the quarterbacks are cautioned if 
they become too pronounced. 

During the football season, the coach- 
ing staff almost lives in the second-floor 
conference room of the new athletic 
department building. Here are located 
the projector, the numerous files, and the 
movie backlog. On one wall is a large 
chart with every Iowa play listed along 
the side and games of the past two 
seasons marked in on the top line. The 
chart shows every time a play has been 
used, the yardage it gained or lost, and 
whether a touchdown was scored on it. 

In the fall, Sunday is the busiest day 
for the room. Films of the previous 
day’s game are ready for viewing by 
eight o'clock, a special crew having 
stayed up all night to process them. If 
the game is away, the exposed film is 
sent back on the first available plane. 

On the field itself, a surprising 
amount of well prepared action goes on 
during the game. Evashevski and Flora 
handle the team on the bench. A third 
member of the staff, Jerry Burns, is the 





SUI’s coaches: Jerry Hilgenberg (1.), Jerry Burns, Bob Flora, Forest Evashevski, Archie Kodros, Whitey Piro, and Bob Allen. 





“eye in the sky.” He is stationed in the 
pressbox where he can chart the move- 
ments of the players more easily. He 
stays in constant telephone contact with 
the bench, relaying information he 
gathers to Flora, sometimes to Evy him- 
self, and occasionally to the quarter- 
backs and defensive signal-callers. 

“We try to keep Evy as free from 
the detail work as we can,” Flora says. 
“We are his eyes and ears. Actually, 
Evy and I have the worst seats in the 
house. The head coach has to rely on 
the information his assistants give him 
to make decisions.” 

Burns has been moved up to replace 
Bump Elliott. He worked the crow’s 
nest shift with Bump the last two sea- 
sons, so he knows the Iowa system. To 
save time on the phone, the Iowa 
coaches use code words and numbers. 
For instance, a “fifty-four” means a 
five-four arrangement of plays on the 
defensive team. “Oklahoma” is_ the 
name given a defense in which there 
are five men on the line of scrimmage 
with two line backers, as used by 
Oklahoma. 

“In practice, we try our offense 
against every kind of defense we are 
likely to run into,” Flora explains. “We 
even sit around dreaming up unusual 
defenses to throw against our own plays. 
We have these all drawn on cardboard 
sheets and keep them in a notebook on 
the bench. When Jerry notices a change 
in the opposing defense, we pick out 
the card that corresponds to their new 
formation to see what adjustments are 
necessary in our offense. It saves a lot 
of confusion.” 

Flora says most teams rely on one de- 
fense, especially in critical situations, 
because they have practiced it the most. 
Minnesota prefers a 5-2, Wisconsin a 
5-3, Notre Dame an “Oklahoma 52.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Reclaiming Towa parks helps to reclaim 


lives of the prisoners that are employed. 


by LEO GRADY and JACK VANDERMYN 


N EARLY 1954, the Iowa State Leg- 
took stock of two drastic, 
seemingly unrelated situations. Condi- 
tions in Iowa’s state parks and forests 
Facilities for 
rundown or 


islature 


left much to be desired. 
outdoor recreation 
non-existent. What could have been an 
excellent chain of resort areas had dete- 
riorated to brush-populated jungles. 
And behind the the Iowa 
State Penitentiary at Fort Madison, men 
were deteriorating along with nature's 
resources. More than 1,300 men were 
confined in the ancient prison built for 
1,000. The repeater rate—those leaving 
prison only to return and serve more 


were 


walls of 
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time for additional crimes—was well 
over fifty percent. Men who could bene- 
fit from a supervised program of work 
therapy outside the high prison walls 
were being denied the opportunity to 
reclaim their lives. 

The casual observer might consider 
the two problems — prisoners and state 
parks — as far apart as rival politicians 
at a fish fry. But Iowa’s law makers de- 
cided to do something about both sit- 
uations. A bill was passed — by a large 
majority — allowing the State Conser- 
vation Commission to employ prisoners 
in their park reclamation programs. The 
penal institutions would furnish the men 


In two years, prisoners like these have saved lowa taxpayers thousands of dollars through their hard work in park reclamation. 


to do the work, the Commission super- 
visors and equipment. 

Joe W. Brill, of Ottumwa, was ap- 
pointed supervisor of prisoner-labor. It 
was his responsibility to see that the 
most improvements be accomplished 
with the least capital investment. The 
work completed by the laboring pris- 
oners in two short years is mute testi- 
mony to the value of the program. 

The first crew of prisoners left the 
prison a little apprehensively in Jan 
uary, 1956, to work in the Shimek For- 
est and Geode State Park. At first, the 
prisoners were transported to the job 
and back to the prison daily. There 
were no facilities to house them outside 
the walls. They were, in effect, only 
“half trusties.”” This situation was soon 
changed as the prison’s outside construc- 
tion crew completely renovated an old 
supervisor's home at Geode Park and 
made accommodations available for 
twenty-three prisoners and three guards. 

Today, these twenty-three men, under 
the supervision of guards Gus Olson 

















ee 


and Claude Dyer, work, eat and sleep 
in the healthy, away-from-the-walls at- 
mosphere at Geode Park. 

Warden Percy A. Lainson, at the 
helm of the Iowa prison for the last 
fifteen years, is an enthusiastic booster 
for the Park Reclamation Program. He 
worked hard to see his plans and 
dreams of prisoners working outside the 
walls in state parks a reality. And he 
is seeing his labor bear fruit — as are 
the thousands of Iowans who use park 
facilities each season. 

But as hard as the Warden and other 
state officials worked to put the pro- 
gram into action, the real accomplish- 
ment was the wonderful cooperation 
of the prisoners assigned to the pro- 
ject. An “incident” could have killed 
the program before it got started. But 
in two years there have been no disci- 
plinary problems and no escapes from 
the Geode honor unit. Two men walked 
away from Shimek Forest but one sur- 
rendered a short time later. 

The program has also benefited the 
inmates of the Anamosa Reformatory. 
A crew from the intermediate institu- 
tion has been working at Wapsipinicon 
State Park for nearly two years. In 
addition, this crew has built hundreds 
of picnic benches, tables, and chairs for 
use in the other 60 Iowa parks, forests 
and game reserves. A reformatory unit 
has also been working at Palisades- 
Kipler State Park near Cedar Rapids. 

The twenty-three prisoners assigned 
to Geode realize they have a choice 
opportunity to reclaim their lives under 
ideal circumstances. They have entered 
into the program wholeheartedly and 
have even gone one step further than 
officials anticipated. They have become 
“fortune hunters.” 

Located twenty miles west of Bur- 
lington near the small community of 
Lowell, Geode Park is rich in Iowa his- 
tory. Comprising 1,500 acres, including 
a 260-acre man-made lake as its center 
of recreation, the park is among the 
finest in Iowa. The prisoners’ work 
carries them to all parts of the park and 
they have been quick to spot historical 
relics from Iowa’s lusty early days. 

One prisoner, working on a sand- 
sifting project for park roads, found 
an ancient piece of pottery — an in- 
tact pickle jug — believed to have come 
from the old Lowell Pottery Works, 
out of business nearly 100 years. Collec- 
tors believe the jar is a valuable relic, 
but the prisoner will not let it go. He 
wants to keep it as a reminder of his 
days in the park — and as a hook to 
build up a new life for himself. 

Other prisoners have found semi- 
precious stones in the park. Garnets 
and Geode mineral rock, from which 


(Continued on page 38) 


Men’s outdoor work produces hearty appetites. 1850's tombstone bears a verse. 


Hard-working prisoners relax with swimming, fishing, badminton, bunkhouse T.V. 








Dubuque’s Wide Worl 


Education with an international flavor has long been 


a keynote of this university on the Mississippi. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


TUDENTS of many lands and races 

started classes again this fall at the 
University of Dubuque, now in_ its 
105th year. The liberal arts college 
and graduate seminary, which make up 
the University of Dubuque, long ago 
opened their doors to scholars from 
all over the world. During the last 
half-century almost every country has 


had a representative on campus. In 
1924 and 1925, foreigners made up 
more than 45% of the student body, 
ranking Dubuque number one in the 
U. S. in percentage of foreign students. 
The resulting international atmosphere 
is one of the unique features of this 
Iowa campus. 

International living is an old story 


by CURT HARNACK 


to Dubuque, pioneer in practicing 
Christian living along with Christian 
education. President Gaylord Couch- 
man says, “Only now are other schools 
and colleges in the United States catch- 
ing up with the idea of community 
which we've had for a long time.” As 
early as 1906, a professor of Bohemian 
Language and Literature was appoint- 


In traditional serenade, two honorees trade kisses for the rosebuds their fiancees have climbed the balcony to present to them. 
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ed, partly because of the interest creat- 
ed by the Bohemian students at Du- 
buque. In 1919, of the 346 students 
enrolled, sixty-five were German-Amer- 
icans, thirteen Bohemians, sixteen Slo- 
venians, twenty-six Hungarians, plus 
citizens from twelve other countries. 

Last year, a new campus group form- 
ed, calling itself “University Society for 
International Cooperation.” A Leba- 
nese father preparing for the ministry 
was president. He plans to do mis- 
sionary work in Arabia when he grad- 
uates from the seminary. Vice pres- 
ident was John Ugano, a star athelete 
from Ugandi who is studying pre-med- 
icine. A girl from India was treasurer, 
and an Iowa coed, secretary. 

Dr. Couchman, dynamic president 
of the university, explains that some 
of the foreign students come to 
Dubuque through the Presbyterian 
Church’s board of foreign missions. 
“The board thinks of Dubuque as com- 
patible with any foreign student, no 
matter what his color of skin. This 
year’s president of the senior class is 
Bill Waller, a negro from Chicago.” 
He was elected, says Couchman, not 
because of sentiment, “but because Bill 
Walker deserves to be president.” 

Since Dr. Couchman took over the 
presidency four years ago, he has fol- 
lowed the policy that “if higher edu- 
cation is truly Christian, everyone is 
important. A college should be able 
to maintain high academic objectives 
(serious exploration of truth and crea- 
tive teaching) and at the same time 
have community.” 

His meaning of community is partly 
connected with the role of religion at 
the University of Dubuque, a Presby- 
terian school. “We present the Chris- 
tian faith overtly,” says Couchman. 
“We believe in faith and commitment, 
and that there is a need for them in 
our lives. I talk in chapel directly 
about it.’”” Compulsory chapel is held 
once a week and there is a voluntary 
chapel on Monday, “for those students 
who wish a higher challenge.” 

Nine semester hours of Bible and 
Christian study are required, and last 
year eighty-three students were major- 
ing in church vocations. (Teaching, the 
most popular vocational choice, had 
146). The University of Dubuque is the 
only Presbyterian school especially ac- 
credited for undergraduate training of 
religious education workers. This de- 
partment was established four decades 
ago, and it prepares students for pro- 
fessional work in churches, mission 
schools, and weekday religious education 
programs. 

The largest extracurricular group on 
campus is the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation, headed this year by Ivan Bene- 
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Over cokes in Oak Room, college students often continue their classroom discussions. 


dict, a senior from Monticello. “SCA,” 
as it is called, is primarily a service 
organization which sends out gospel 
teams to old people’s homes, plans ves- 
per meetings, invites speakers, and pro- 
motes an active religious life among 
the students. 

A visitor to the Dubuque campus is 
struck by the friendly ease of the stu- 
dent body. “It’s small enough, so you 
get to know everyone,” said one coed. 
Half as many students are from Illinois 
as from Iowa, but last year eighteen 
other states were represented in the 
student body. Ninety-four were from 
Dubuque. 

Sororities and fraternities lead in 
planning social events, with dances the 
biggest occasions of the year. A car- 
nival atmosphere prevails during May 
Fete, which begins with the crowning 
of the King and Queen on Friday after- 
noon. At breakfast, Saturday morning 
in Commons dining hall, each class 
presents a skit, generally satirizing the 
faculty — followed by a faculty group 
retaliation making fun of the students. 
In the afternoon, each campus organi- 
zation has a booth or entertainment 
stand, and the day ends with a big 
dance. 

“Flunk Weekend” is another Du- 
buque tradition among the sororities 
and fraternities. Since this out-of-town 
trip to a city or scenic spot occurs on 
a weekend in May, a student who fails 
to study for his final exams before leav- 
ing town is likely to flunk. 

“Those who become a part of Du- 
buque don’t leave it,” says David Busse, 
a senior from Monona who is major- 
ing in economics. He sings in the choir, 
is vice president of the Senate, and was 


Double-decker cribs help add space for students in Seminary Heights. Cadet teachers take advantage of city public schools. 














chairman of the spring formal prom. 

One of the most highly honored ways 
of “becoming a part of Dubuque” is to 
be chosen for the concert choir. With a 
thirty-year tradition behind it, the sixty- 
four voice choir last year sang at the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. Two-hundred-thirty 
students tried out for the choir, whic 
made an extensive concert tour in five 
states. 

Another singing group originally 
started as a student idea. The Adrian 
Singers are named after Adrian Van 
Vliet, founder of the university. The 
twenty-two college men, now directed by 
Thomas Somerville, sing religious con- 
certs in small towns and among church 
groups. 

Throughout the year, one of the ac- 
tive centers of college interest is the pro- 
gram of intramural and varsity sports. 
The intramural system at Dubuque was 
set up by pioneers in the field, and, on 
the varsity level, the Spartans have con- 
sistently contended for titles in Iowa 
Conference competition. 

Last year, coach “Moco” Mercer had 
an upset-minded football team. Although 
a six-touchdown underdog against un- 
defeated Luther, the Spartans battled to 
a 7-7 tie; they also tied a strong Simp- 
son team and downed Iowa Wesleyan, 
despite predictions of a five-touchdown 
loss. Sports writers labeled the team 
“the fabulous few,” for at the start of 
the season Mercer had only twenty-five 
men out for football. About this year’s 
season, traditionally pessimistic Mercer 
says, “Oh, we might win a few.” 

In last year’s wrestling season, Du- 
buque defeated Coe, Augustana, Loras, 

(Continued on page 38) 


Backstage before a student production in Dubuque’s Campus Lane Theatre. 


Monticello’s K. Wahl studies theology. 
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C. T. “Pete” Peterson is longtime coach. 


Eminent scientist Dr. W. B. Zuker supervises lab. 











After loading the shotgun with ramrod—pushing powder, wads and shot down muzzle—hunter can blast away in a cloud of smoke. 


Back to the 
Muzzle Loader 


Young hunters revive proneer 


days with vintage weapons. 


by DONALD S. ZOOK 


COLD frost lies in the narrow swale between the grove 

and cornfield as the hunters’ eyes are eagerly concentrated 
on Danny, a springer. He glides up to the edge of a briar 
patch and poises intently. A single word and Danny charges 
— the covey shoots out like a rocket. Two pairs of dark, 
shining, gun barrels swing and recoil, and the echoes begin 
to richochet among the hills. 

Two more velvety “booms” — much softer than the 
angry slam of modern ammuntion — envelop the men and 
dog in a cloud of white smoke. The humidity is high and 
the breeze is light, causing the residue of the four discharges 
to linger on. 

Finally clear of the overcast, the two hunters proceed to 
reload. Down each barrel goes a measure of black powder 
from a horn, then a wad, then a measure of shot and an- 
other wad. Now the high-curved hammers are set on half- 
cock, and a cap is placed on the nipple of each barrel. Ready, 
at last, for Danny to demonstrate his prowess again. 

Young sportsmen shooting vintage muzzle-loaders make 
a strange sight in modern Iowa, but Jay Sigmund and Bill 
Beck of Cedar Rapids are as proficient with the weapons 
as their grandfathers were. 

“We've improved a lot since we started using the old 
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charcoal burners,” Jay says. “Of course these old tubes 
have no choke. They pattern big, and dense enough if you 
use nothing larger than number seven-and-a-half shot. 
They’re easy to hit with, but their effectiveness is twenty- 
five to thirty yards. You have to work close to the dog; 
observe more.” 

“Hunt more,” contributes Beck, who is not known for his 
loquacity. 

“Then,” continues Sigmund, “You can’t just grab a shell 
and pop it in. You have to build your load in each barrel. 
You want to make that time and effort result in something 
so you shoot better.” 

But what about killing power? Isn’t black powder a bit 
feeble compared to the smokeless loads of today? As an 
answer, Jay hands me his shooting glasses and his gun, a 
sleek twenty-gauge distinguished by an ornate trigger guard. 
Its maker is unknown, but the proof marks are Belgian. He 
retrieves a tin can from the edge of the grove and tosses 
it out, perhaps twenty yards ahead. 

The little fowling piece comes up and points clean ex- 
cept for a momentary tangle of my sight with the hammers 
— no more than an instant’s’ awareness of them before I 
find the target and fire. Dimly, through the white smoke. 
I see the falling can lurch away. My cheek has been peppered 
lightly with sparks and small fragments of cap, and I appre- 
ciate why the boys are careful to wear the shooting glasses 
with “tempered” lenses. Six pellets have hit the can; three 
have penetrated one side and sharply bulged the other. 

“A good load for this gun is the same as that in a regular 
twenty-gauge shell,” Jay claims. “Two and one-half to two 
and three-quarters drams. Black powder of course. We've 
tried more, but it doesn’t burn. Just blows out.” 

Fitted to the small end of Jay’s powder horn is a measur- 
ing device which throws a very accurate charge at the turn 
of a lever. The shot flask has an attached measure, too, 
but for this gun Jay uses a separate cup-type measure. The 
wads are cut from corrugated box material with a punch 
made from a scrap of electrical conduit. The wads have a 
flimsy appearance, but they serve their purpose perfectly. 

Bill and Jay are able to reload at a rate of about twenty 
seconds per barrel, but they continue to search for ways to 
improve that time. Compared to the speed of reloading a 
modern gun, two-thirds of a minute can seem an eternity. 
The muzzle-loaders have to be carried more carefully —- 
on half cock. Unchoked, their range is shorter, they are 
dirtier to shoot, and cleaning them is a messy job. Why, then 
do the boys use these old relics for about half of their 
hunting, instead of the vastly more convenient modern guns? 
How did they start? 

About four years ago Jay’s father, who collects and shoots 
cap-lock rifles, was shooting an old gun, and the boys be- 
came interested. Bill received his for Christmas; Jay’s was 
given him on his thirteenth birthday. As Bill says, fre- 
quent hunting can become routine; the challenge and nov- 
elty of hunting with these antiques got them started. Their 
interest, however, soon became more intense. 

Now that they are old hands with the fowling pieces, 
they are certain that they will continue to use them, al- 
though not to the exclusion of their modern guns. During 
the period when quail and pheasant seasons run concur- 
rently, they often hunt quail with the front-feeders in the 
morning, and pheasant in the afternoon with up-to-date 
armament. 

Hunting in the country that Jay’s grandfather helped 
make famous — the land along the Wapsipinicon — the 
boys have found another advantage of hunting with museum 
pieces. The interest of farmers in their guns —- remembered 
with nostalgia by the older men — often results in permission 
to hunt land which might otherwise be forbidden. 
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Shotgun, flask, horn, wads, capping device, and black powder. 





Jay Sigmund (1.) seats wad as Bill Beck pours measure of shot. 


Hunters must be accurate, for reloading guns is long process. 
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And still—midsummer’s frenzy ceases 
Distinctly among small pigeons 
On the silo—right there! We laugh 


Buffers—of pansies in white-washed tires, 
Of little squashes laid along a bench 

To show how dear though thrown away: 
We need their rest when a full day’s fierce 
Peace of fat shocks and bales 

Only grieves our mounting joy and terror. 


But always, cleft by fences, 

Their feat of resting swings 

A squirrel’s leap nearer and away again, 
Fanned by the purple cools, and white, 
A windmill tolls—as we sweat ropes. 


Motions of supper. Too beat-up to talk, 
Sore of garden-rows that rib our dusk, 
We know—by porch-light trimming grass 
What sour dews we skim from silent moons. 
Yet we have traded summer laugh for laugh 


And had vast harvests left—where pansies wept 
O madmen, be consulted as you craul . 





And turn back to the grain 
That goes on—we with it—till we're lost. Buffers 


— by Frederick Bock 


AUTUMN BUFFERS: The silent woods 
above Indian Creek (Liffring, above); 
Maples before ihe 95-year-old Festina 
church (Vogel, opp. pg.); Farm on U. S. 
52 between St. Donatus and Bellevue 
(Langford, centerspread); A grove of syca- 
mores (page 24). 
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Pioneer Preserve 


RIVING with your eyes on the almost constantly curving gravel road, 
| ee could easily miss seeing a century-old cabin about 20 miles up 
the wooded Des Moines River valley from Boone. 

But once you notice this still sturdy walnut log structure huddled be- 
by RODNEY A. FOX neath great trees and screened by ancient lilac bushes, chances are you'll 
7 stop to look—then get out to peer inside the little dwelling and explore 

the weathered and dilapidated barns and sheds in the yard behind it. 

A strange museum of objects from the farm life of years ago await 
you as you poke your head into the outbuildings and prowl the abandoned 
farmyard. 

The barn roof is so shattered by age and wind that it lets a straggling 
pattern of sunshine fall on long-stored hay and on horse collars that final- 
ly have dropped from their pegs on the wall. Beside a grey and weathered 
shed stands a grindstone, a rusty tin can suspended above it, ready to 
drip cooling water down on any sickle that might be sharpened there. 
An old jug of the kind farmers used to swig water from on hot days 
supports a crust of dust in another outbuilding. 

Scattered around the yard are pieces of horse-drawn equipment, a 
walking corn plow, a rusty old corn planter, and a lumber wagon. A 
hayrack so rotton it seems ready to drip away rests unevenly on posts 

(Continued on page 39) 
















a Le Grand farmer have lead 


OR more than sixty years B. H. 
Beane, whose farm adjoins the Le 
Grand limestone quarry, has been col- 
lecting fossils of sea lilies, starfish, and 
other echinoderms which flourished in 
the warm, shallow seas that covered 
Iowa three hundred million years ago. 
Now, at seventy-seven, Beane is a lead- 
ing authority on life in Iowa during 
the mid-Mississippian period of the 
Paleozoic era. He has discovered eleven 
new species of sea animals and supplied 
half the university museums of the na- 
tion with fossil specimens, yet he has 
had no special training in paleontology. 
“It just began as a hobby,” Beane says. 
Slabs of limestone fill the rooms of 
his house in Le Grand, spill out into the 
yard, and repose against the trunks of 
trees. After Beane has properly cleaned 
a fossil specimen—and usually there are 
dozens of sea animals on the face of 
one chunk of limestone—the ancient sea 
lilies and their cousins resemble stone 
flowers in bas-relief. But the fossil sea 
lilies were not plants at all; they were 
animals, the ancestors of the living cri- 
noids of today. Because of the complete- 
ness of the fossils, with each detail of 
the body preserved in stone, the finds 
at the Le Grand quarry have had great 
scientific importance. 
The first major fossil discovery in the 
Le Grand area occured in 1858 when 
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Backyard discoveries by 


to scientific acclaim. 


by CURT HARNACK 


James Hall, New York State Geologist, 
found specimens of sea lilies or crinoids. 
Because crinoids were extremely rare, 
scientists hunting for fossils arrived at 
Le Grand throughout the latter part of 
the 19th century; but the largest finds 
of all were to be made by the farm boy 
who pestered the university paleontolo- 
gists with questions about their work. 

B. H. Beane recalls that “as a lad 
going up through the quarry to the old 
swimming hole, I met scientists hunting 
crinoids for their collections. And that 
inspired me to learn. I’ve been at it 
ever since.” Beane attended William 
Penn College and now holds an hon- 
orary Doctor of Science degree from 
his alma mater, but he was not a science 
specialist; his occupation was farming. 

The Le Grand quarry, a major source 
of oolitic limestone, produced the stones 
for the Des Moines Historical Building, 
Marshall county courthouse, and many 
other Iowa buildings. In the early days, 
quarrying was done by hand, and the 
chances of preserving fossils embedded 
in the rock were greater than after the 
advent of machinery. Beane studied 
about sixty-five feet of the face of the 
quarry and examined shattered rocks, 
looking for traces. 

The first clue in discovering fossil sea 
lilies was frequently an exposed cross- 
section of the stem. Perhaps smaller 












B. H. Beane, age seventy-seven, on farm near Le Grand quan@he fa 


than a pea, this fossilized disc was part 
of the skeletal system of the prehistoric 
animal. Beane particularly studied the 
area near the location of the big dis- 
coveries made by scientists in the late 
1890’s—the south part of the quarry, 
about twenty feet from the surface. 
Beane estimates that from 1900 to 1931 
he examined a thousand tons of loose 
rock and kept a close watch on the 
changing face of the quarry. Perhaps 
one rock in 500 might have fossil con- 
tent, and of these, only one or two per 
cent might have interesting specimens. 

Finally in 1931, Beane made his first 
important discovery when a blast re- 
vealed a bed of crinoids only about 100 
feet from the excavations of thirty years 
earlier. This colony was about fifteen 
feet in diameter, and the specimens 
Beane unearthed turned out to be amaz- 
ingly well preserved. In 1933, Beane 
again came across a large group of fos- 
sils, and working carefully with quarry 
employees who drilled and blasted away 
the twenty-five feet of rock above it, he 
found specimens that took him four 
years to prepare tor exhibit. By that 
time his collection of fossil echinoderms 
was one of the most important in the 
nation. 

The term echinoderm applies to sea 
urchins, starfish, sand dollars, and sea 
lilies (crinoids), for all of them have 








nd quamphe famous starfish stone is his most important discovery. 
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an external skeletal structure made up 
of tiny, limy plates connected by soft 
tissue. In the evolutionary system, echi- 
noderms come after jellyfish and _ re- 
lated sea animals but before the devel- 
opment of fish. The Le Grand specimens 
were alive 200 to 300 million years ago, 
when Iowa was under a shallow inland 
ocean and the climate was balmy. 

A sea lily may be crudely described 
as a starfish with a stem extending from 
its back which can be anchored to the 
bottom. The ancient crinoids lived in 
beds or colonies; they were brilliantly 
colored and waved petal-shaped arms 
in search of food. The animal was en- 
cased in a mail-like skeleton. 

Dr. A. K. Miller, chairman of the 
geology department at the State Uni- 
versity, says that ‘Iowa has long been 
famous for fossil crinoids, especially be- 
cause of the voluminous studies a gen- 
eration ago by Charles Wachsmuth and 
Frank Springer in the vicinity of Bur- 
lington. Now Dr. Beane and Dr. L. R. 
Lauden (of the University of Wiscon- 
sin) have been carrying on the work at 
other localities and seeing to it that we 
retain our preeminent place. Dr. Beane’s 
specimens are truly remarkable, and his 
collections are varied and extensive.” 

Prior to the Iowa crinoid discoveries, 
it was very rare to find a fossil sea lily 
because the soft tissues holding the 


skeleton together quickly disintegrated 
at death, scattering the remains of the 
animal into tiny fragments which even- 
tually became layers of rock. At Le 
Grand, apparently, the crinoids were 
rapidly buried under a thin covering of 
silt that cut off oxygen and any chance 
for bacterial attack; the soft tissues of 
the sea lilies became deposits of calcium 
and magnesium; down to the most mi- 
nute details, they turned into stone and 
therefore lasted 300 million years. 

Beane’s most exciting discovery was a 
slab of rock with 183 fossilized starfish 
and other echinoderms. These ancient 
starfish, so rare that before Beane’s dis- 
covery it was almost impossible for 
museums to obtain a starfish anywhere, 
closely resemble contemporary starfish. 
“There’s been as little change among 
them as in anything,” Beane says. 

One day in 1930, the quarry office 
telephoned Beane that some fossil evi- 
dences were found, and while the men 
were splitting the stone for Beane, he 
happened to glance at a limestone chunk 
on top of a thirty foot pile of rock. 
“My heart nearly jumped out of my 
mouth when I saw the starfish slab,” 
says Beane. “If I hadn’t been there that 
day, the rock would have gone to the 
crusher.” Professor Schuchert of Yale 
later termed it the greatest find of fos- 
sil starfish ever made. 


Beane has found 11 new species, including Batricrinus-mcbridi (above). 


But at first Beane could hardly be- 
lieve what he had discovered. With 
great difficulty he slid the rock off the 
pile of rubble and onto skids. Assisted 
by several men, it took Beane two days 
to get the slab home. He placed it 
against the apple tree in the back yard 
and worked for the next twenty-six 
years, off and on, cleaning and prepar- 
ing the stone for exhibit. 

Fossil starfish were so rare that when 

(Continued on page 41) 


Le Grand quarry, scene of fossil hunting. 


























Self-defined as ‘conservative,’ this leading 
Towa firm is noted for its progressiveness 
in product development and employee relations. 
by BERNICE BURNS 


Photes by GORDON ADAMS 


Shadowgraph aids in inspection of pens, which are measured to 4/1000th of an inch. 





















































Sheaffer Pomts the Way 









S BEFITS an industry founded by 
A: jeweler, the home office of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company is attrac- 
tively designed and superbly set. The 
cleanly cut buildings of cream brick 
and glass overlook a broad stretch of 
the Mississippi in Fort Madison. But 
for the Sheaffer sign on top, one might 
mistake them for a group of modern 
apartments. 

This $3,500,000 office and factory 
was completed in 1952, forty years 
after the sale of the first Sheaffer 
lever-filling pen. W. A. Sheaffer, in- 
ventor of the pen and founder of the 
company, died in 1946, but the reflec- 
tion of his years as a jeweler and of 
his German heritage is unmistakable. 
Precision and polish are routine here. 
The place shines throughout like the 
freshly scrubbed floor of a meticulous 
hausfrau. Even the smoke is washed 
before it leaves the building, and a 
great deal of gold is filtered out of it. 

Around the world, W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company is famous for quality 
writing instruments. In southeastern 
Iowa, it is best known as a fine place 
to work. The employees on the Sheaf- 
fer payroll, almost 1,400, make up 
nearly one-tenth of the population of 
Fort Madison. 

Executives of the firm will tell you 
that “Sheaffer's is a very conservative 
organization.” The term cannot be de- 
fined within 4/1000th of an inch in ac- 
curacy, the way they measure pen points 
on their production lines. 

The very first Sheaffer fountain pen 
brought revolutionary changes within 
the whole industry. Subsequent prod- 
ucts have set their own pattern. The 
company employee profit-sharing plan 
was dubbed “impractical and visionary” 
when established in 1934. A dozen 
years later, “progressive” companies be- 
gan using it as a model for advanced 
employee-profit programs. 

In 1934, it required some optimism 
to assume there might be profits to 
distribute, but the Sheaffer employee’s 
profit share that year was equal to 
4% of his salary. By 1937, payments 
were made semi-annually and the per- 
centage had increased to ten. The pro- 
fit-sharing curve dipped briefly in 1938, 
recovered and rose to 15%, where it 
held rather steadily through the forties. 
It zoomed to an all-time high in 1950. 
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For the final quarter of that fiscal 
year, employees pocketed a neat 50% 
f wages. For the past seven years, 
profit shares have ranged from a low 
of 19% to a high of 2914%. Sheaffer 
management considers the total amount 
of shared profits — $16,500,000 — the 
soundest investment it has ever made. 

Walter A. Sheaffer II, the third gen- 
eration president, stresses the fact that 
the profit-sharing program 
quite independently of normal salary 
scales. Recently in a private conver- 
sation with another businessman, he 
was asked if there had ever been any 
regrets over starting the program 
‘No,” he replied, “but you have to 
keep selling the entire idea of profit- 


operates 


sharing all the time.” 


The founder of the firm, W. A 
Sheaffer, had a varied career, which 
literally included horse trading as well 
as selling pianos, organs, and sewing 
machines in and around Bloomfield, 
before he established himself in a Fort 
Madison jewelry store. 

An advertisement, proclaiming the 
merits of a new fountain pen, caught 
his attention. It was his frank opinion 
that any pen which had to be filled 
with an eye-dropper had few merits to 
proclaim. The nagging notion that he 
could make a better one drove him to 
try out some of his ideas in the back 
of the shop. He invented a pen which 
filed by suction created when a lever 
expelled the air from an interior rubber 
sac. It was obviously less bulky and 
balky than any pen on the market. An 
inventor's pride and a_ businessman's 
caution made him apply for a patent 
which was registered in 1908. During 
the next four years, he improved the 
design of the pen and filed a couple 
of additional patents in the store safe. 

In 1912, he demonstrated to two for- 
mer fountain pen salesmen how his 
model “just sucked the ink up the 
point.” They promptly declared that 
they could sell all he could produce. 
He allowed them to take some samples 
out. Orders came back for more Sheaf- 
fer pens than could possibly be pro- 
duced in a back-of-the-shop operation. 

Sheaffer expanded to a workshop 12 
by 14 feet and hired seven workers to 
make the pens. It was necessary to form 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company to 
finance the venture. It was incorpo- 
rated on January 1, 1913, with an initial 
capital of $35,000. Earnings for the 
first year were around $17,000, a return 
of almost 50% to the original investors 

Sheaffer, the two salesmen, and a 
Fort Madison banker. 

Within a decade, the tiny factory 
loomed bigger on the midwestern land- 
scape, and had grown to international 





















importance. The White Dot, trademark 
of the Sheaffer top quality pen, was 
definitely a mote in the competitor's 
eye. 

In 1936, 69-year-old W. A. Sheaffer 
resigned from the presidency of his 
24-year-old firm to become Chairman 
of the Board. He was succeeded by his 
son, Craig Royer Sheaffer, who directed 
the firm through a period of even 
greater expansion. 

The 168-square-foot workshop was 
tremendously multiplied. Today, the 
three-story factory of the “home plant” 
extends over 165,000 square feet of 
floor space. The adjoining four-story 
office units add another 67,000 square 
feet. There are two other plants in 
Fort Madison and a fourth in Mount 
Pleasant. 

In 1953, the new $1,500,000 Tool and 
Die Plant was completed in Fort Mad- 
ison. Here the intricate machines needed 
to produce Sheaffer’s writing instru- 
ments are designed and built. It also 
“tools” for other industries, and trains 
the skilled workers needed in factory 
production. 

Today, Craig Sheaffer is Chairman 
of the Board for the company, one of 
his sons, W. A. Sheaffer II, is presi- 
dent, and another son, John, is vice 
president, International. 

Although Sheaffer products have 
long been sold in foreign markets, pro- 
duction was confined to Iowa until 
after World War II. At that time, 
the company’s Australian representative 
made a strong pitch for a branch fac- 
tory “down under.” This man now 
heads the W. A. Sheaffer Company of 


One of the master craftsmen at Sheaffer's, Joe Simpson, is expert at nib grinding 
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W. A. Sheaffer Il, President, and Craig 
R. Sheaffer (r.), Chairman of the Board. 







Pens, pencils are polished by machine. 







































Ink is bottled automatically by machine. After various parts of the pen, including nib, are completed, they are routed to above secigpr 45 


Australia, Ldt., which moved into a 
$200,000 building in 1947 and showed 
a profit in its first year of operation. 

In 1954, a Canadian subsidiary, with 
a $1,000,000 home office and factory, 
opened in Goderich, Ontario. A Dutch 
branch, in which the company has no 
financial interest, manufactures Sheaf- 
fer products in Utrecht, Holland, to 
supply European demand. 

Last year, the Sheaffer Pen Company 
sponsored a world export convention 
in Fort Madison. Some 66 of its dis- 
tributors from 55 different countries 
came to spend a week in Iowa. “We 
wanted to give them a first-hand pic- 
ture of America at work, to let them 
see our methods of manufacturing and 
selling,” explained Greg Rouleau, direc- 
tor of public relations. 

A tour of the Sheaffer plant greatly 
impressed them, as well it might. All 
buildings are air-conditioned. Working 
At the employees’ 34-acre park, children ride ponies on the annual Sheaffer picnic. areas are spacious and brightly lighted 

and bear little resemblance of any pre- 
conceived notion of ‘factory conditions.” 
The visitors were surprized by 
WASPCO, the “W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company Employee Council.” Each de- 
partment, by annual secret ballot, elects 
its representatives. On the first Mon- 
day of each month, the Council con- 
venes in the company auditorium at 
seven P.M. Each member presents 
suggestions which have been submitted 
by his department workers since the 
last meeting. Decisions are made on 
some; others are referred to the chair- 
man to be taken up with management. 
This is done without delay. At eight 
o'clock, the employee group is joined 
by the president of the company, the 
personnel manager, the plant superin- 
tendent, and other executives. 


The $3.5 million office and factory, completed in 1952, overlooks the Mississippi. 
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“Meetings are never dull,” says G. E. 
Mekemson of personnel. “They bring 
up everything from a really novel 
idea which may improve production or 
sales techniques to a personal and pen- 
sive query like ‘Someone has moved 
the gearshift on my car while I’ve been 
at work.’ By common agreement, we 
never use the word ‘complaint.’ The 
WASPCO Employee Council has func- 
tioned effectively for twenty years, and 
there has not once been a major leak 
of important information.” 

After seeing Americans on the job, 
the exporters were equally interested 
in seeing how they spend their free 
time. They were taken to the dinner 
dance at the country club, had a trip 
down the Mississippi on the ‘Addie 
Mae,” and ate fried chicken and hot 
dogs on an Iowa picnic. They were 
shown the recreation facilities for 
Sheaffer employees. There is a three- 
story winter club house with bowling 
alleys, meeting rooms, and a large 
ballroom. The employees’ 34-acre park, 
not far from the company, is equipped 
with lights for night baseball or soft- 
ball, and provides tennis courts, picnic 
tables, and shelter houses. 

Sheaffer tradition demands that 
products meet very rigid specifications. 
In 1920, when the first White Dot 
Sheaffer Lifetime Pen appeared, the 
price was $8.75, a new high for fountain 
pens. Thousands tried it, writing their 
names idly on pads in dealers’ stores, 
and were immediately convinced. 

The next year, Sheaffer introduced 
the propel-repel-expel pencil, which 
made all the old rifle-tip pencils seem 
obsolete. The Fineline pencil, in 1938, 
set the fashion for the entire industry, 
and it has retained its popularity, ac- 


Gold nibs of Sheaffer pens are partially plated, then tipped with alloy. 








quiring even a slimmer silhouette. 

Skrip, Successor-to-Ink, appeared in 
1922 and prompted improvements 
among other leading fluids on the 
market. A young chemist, Robert Casey, 
produced the first Skrip formula. Now 
head chemist, he has recently discovered 
RC-35, an exclusive additive which 
makes Skrip-written documents, checks, 
or wills nothing to tamper with. Under 
black light, RC-35 instantly reveals the 
original name or figure, no matter how 
skillfully a change is made. 

It seems appropriate that the desk set 
which has become the normal accoutre- 
ment for executive status was invented 
by W. A. Sheaffer himself. Since 1924, 
it has maintained its status as an im- 
portant profit item. 

The heart of the Sheaffer industry 
remains in the truly fine fountain pen. 
Except for the time when the factory 
was completely converted to war work, 
it has never surrendered the position of 
leader in the production of quality foun- 
tain pens. A parade of pen prima don- 
nas has flaunted the famous Sheaffer 
White Dot: the Feathertouch two-way 
point, the Triumph, and the famous 
Snorkel Fountain Pen have written their 
way to fame. 

A fine pen is only as good as its nib, 
and the finest Sheaffer nibs are gold, 
tipped with an alloy of osmium and 
iridium. Bricks of 24 K. gold are pur- 
chased from the U. S. Government. 
These are converted into long ribbons 
of 14 K. gold, from which fountain pen 
point blanks are stamped out with a 
punch press. Each one must be ground 
to Sheaffer specifications by hand. 

First, a skilled craftsman splits the nib 
on a copper wheel. Then it is ground 
to one of the sixteen basic nib points, 





which range from a broad lettering stub 
to a fine accountant’s point. It requires 
three to five years of training on the job 
to develop the skill of a Sheaffer nib 
grinder. He must retain a mental image 
of all sixteen point variations and grind 
whatever the order slip indicates, with- 
out varying 4/1000th of an inch. 

John Hauck says that there are no 
aptitude tests which guarantee that.a 
new man will make a nib grinder. 
He feels the German background of 
many Fort Madisonians may be one rea- 
son why Sheaffer never lacks skilled 
workers. 

A man with a non-Germanic name, 
Joe Simpson, is recognized as the master 
nib grinder of them all. In 30 years, he 
has developed a craftsmanship which 
seems to include clairvoyance. After see- 
ing a sample of handwriting, he can 
grind a nib to fit that writer’s needs. 
He has, on occasion, produced a special 
point only from a description of how a 
person holds a pen. Artists, musicians, 
handicapped people are among those 
who may order a custom-ground point. 

There are standard pens for left- 
handed people—available for either fore- 
hand or backhand-writing southpaws. 

In 1955, the Sheaffer Cartridge Foun- 
tain Pen was introduced. It combines 
the convenience of a ballpoint with the 
writing ease of a nib point pen. A car- 
tridge refill, containing Skrip, is com- 
pletely sealed until it is inserted in the 
pen barrel. An ink-feed tube pierces the 
cartridge, allowing the Skrip to flow 
to the nib. 

Sheaffer marketed a ballpoint pen in 
1946, and today their Mount Pleasant 
plant produces Feathertouch ballpoints 
exclusively. These feature a stainless 
steel ballpoint, with extra ink capacity, 
and sell for $1.95. The most recent 
development is a silver tip which pre- 
vents corrosive mess on the point. 

The “Battle of the Ballpoint” in the 
industry was of sufficient fury to have 
repercussions along the Mississippi, but 
Sheaffer refused to join a price war 
with firms which operated on the theory, 
“Anything you can make, I can make 
cheaper.” 

Nib point sales were affected when 
the market was inundated with ball- 
points, but they recovered their ground, 
and last year’s figures show increased 
demand. 

“The trend is indicated by Sheaffer 
sales and those of the entire industry. 
Nothing replaces a really smooth writ- 
ing nib point pen,” declares F. E. Troy, 
Sheaffer's general sales manager. 

Conservative? Well, midwesterners 
aren’t so ready to seek change before 
being convinced that what is new is 
also better. 

(Continued on page 44) 

























WINDOVER 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 





One of the most likely places for a gathering in Des Moines 
on a Sunday night is the kitchen of Windover, the home of 
Vernon L. Clark. In the warm, country atmosphere, guests 
pitch in to help prepare supper and to clean up after a linger- 
ing meal at the unusual oak table built to match a piece in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

An English country home feeling also surrounds the rest 
of the house and grounds. Located in a large, wooded tract 
immediately north of Wakonda Club, the house is nearly 
hidden from nearby streets. The immediate grounds cover 
ten acres, but Mr. Clark owns a great deal more in adjoininy 
property so that the lawns open up to long, unspoiled vistas. 

Built in 1926, the house is noted for its unusual courtyard 
and outstanding walnut woodwork. 


Drive leads through arch to courtyard paved with “rattle-tested” paving brick which 
resembles cobblestones. Garage is to the left; main house is to right of the yard, 
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Large walnut beams for the ceiling in living room 


Bay window in dining room looks over well kept | 
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in living room of Windover were obtained by purchasing the wood from a bridge being dismantled in Minnesota. The fireplace is in wall to right. 


over well kept lawns of the English style house. Outstanding library has beautiful walnut paneling, brick floor, and an unusual desk. 
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L-shaped MOUSE Was designed by 
Leland McBroom. Dining room is 


“theast corner at right. 


A hand-mad: , large oak table dominate: kitchen. Copper, brick, wood combine to give room a country atmosphere 
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All Radio is Local 
Tall Corn stations attract more listeners .. . . because they 
give each listening area more individual attention! 


THIS MEANS HEAVIER SATURATION 


Yet, as a network package, costs are surprisingly favorable. 
One order takes care of every detail of placement. 
For fast action, call the nearest station or Pearson office. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 






NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan NW Bank Bidg. F-U Life Bldg. 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 Federal 8-5689 Prospect 3723 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
2330 W. 3rd St. 57 Post St. 508 Glenn Bldg. 






Dunkirk 7-4388 Sutter 1-5568 Jackson 5-2912 











...for full, mellow 
flavor and aroma! 






The ham that’s 
already 
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©1955, John Morrell & Co. 

BY JOHN MORRELL & CO., OTTUMWA, IOWA SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA + MADISON, SOUTH DAKOTA 

Processors of fine quality Ham... Bacon... Sausage... Canned Meats... Pork... Beef... Lamb 





How Many People 
Does It Take To Make 


A TELEPHONE CALL? 


In Iowa, there are 7,500 North- 
western Bell men and women be- 
hind the calls made each day over 
639,000 Bell telephones — every 
one made to order. On the job, 
they give you good telephone 
service. Off the job, you'll find 
them scoutmasters, church leaders 
and civic workers. Add their pay- 
checks — $30,000,000 a year — 
and you'll agree they are impor- 
tant, also, in the welfare of farm, 
city and state. 


BEL 


NO H ESTERN L 
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Favorites from a Friend 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


OT long ago, I visited a friend of mine, Mrs. Lou Ella 

Merkley. She and her husband, Mel, live in Schaller, 
the “Popcorn Capital of the World.” Mrs. Merkley is a 
woman of action, who handles civic and church work, enter- 
tainment, and hobbies with equal skill. She travels, reads, 
and collects poems. 

“I have several hobbies,” she says, “but one of my greatest 
joys is writing to old people who seem to have no one who 
cares for them. Also old friends who live in the surrounding 
countryside and are confined to their beds or a rest home. 
I would rather spend an afternoon this way than attending 
social functions.” 

Lou Ella loves to cook and spends some of her most enter- 
taining hours in her pretty, efficient kitchen. While I was 
enjoying the hospitality of the Merkleys, Lou Ella served me 
some of her favorite dishes, coveted by many of her Schaller 
friends. I’m sure that you will enjoy trying some of them— 
easy to prepare and almost sinfully delicious. 

CHICKEN AND NOODLE CASSEROLE 

8 to 10 servings 
hen (about 4 to 414 Ibs.) cup grated American cheese 
pkg. Noodles tbsps. flour 
Pimentos, diced tbsps. chicken fat 
can Mushrooms (4-ounce) cups chicken broth 
No. 2 can peas, drained cup cream 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Cook chicken. Remove meat from bone. Dice chicken meat 
into 1 inch pieces. Cook noodles in chicken broth. Drain. 
Combine diced chicken, cooked noodles, pimento, mushrooms, 
peas, and 14 cup of the grated cheese. Make a thin sauce of 
the chicken fat, flour and chicken broth. Season to taste. 
Add cream. Combine with other ingredients. Turn into but- 
tered 2-qt. casserole. Sprinkle remaining ¥ cup grated cheese 
on top. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 20 to 25 minutes. 

24-HOUR SALAD 

Drain 1 No. 214 can fruit cocktail, 1 small can of mandarin 
oranges, and 1 small can pineapple tidbits. (Let stand until 
well drained). Make this dressing in top of double boiler: 
1 egg, beaten 2 tbsps. sugar 
2 tbsps. vinegar 1 tbsp. butter 

Beat egg; add sugar and vinegar and beat until smooth. 
Cook until thick, remove from heat, add butter and cool. 
Whip one-half cup of cream and fold it into the cooled 
dressing. Fold in the drained fruit and 12 marshmallows cut 
in fourths. Cover and let stand. (At least overnight, 24 hours 
is best, but will keep several days if there is any left to keep!) 

This salad is especially good with chicken or turkey or I 
serve it with banana or date bread. 

PINEAPPLE-BANANA JELLO SALAD 
(3% oz. each) 
12 marshmallows (cut fine) 
3 bananas 
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2 pkg. Pineapple Jello 
1 No. 2 can Crushed 
Pineapple 
Dissolve gelatin in 3 cups hot water. Cool and add fruit. 
Slice the 3 bananas on top. Let cool and place in refrigerator; 
when set add topping. 
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Topping 

1 cup pineapple juice 14 cup sugar 
1 egg 4 pint whipping cream 
114 tbsp. flour 

Heat juice in double boiler. Beat egg and add flour, and 
sugar to egg. Then add pineapple juice. Cook 10 to 15 min- 
utes until there is no starch flavor. Remove from boiler. 
Cool and fold in whipped cream. Spread over gelatin. If 
desired, sprinkle 1 cup grated American Cheese on top. 


NEVER-FAIL CHOCOLATE CAKE 
3 tbsps. cocoa 

1 tsp. soda 

1 cup buttermilk 


4 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg, beaten 

14 cups sifted flour 
Cream butter; add sugar gradually, creaming until light 

and fluffy. Add beaten egg and blend into creamed mixture. 

Sift flour, cocoa and soda together twice. Add flour mixture 

alternately with buttermilk to creamed mixture, beating well 

after each addition. Blend well. Turn batter into greased 

9-inch square pan. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 20 to 25 

minutes or until done. Place on cake rack and cool in pan. 

Frost cake with One Minute Fudge Frosting. 


ONE MINUTE FUDGE FROSTING 
(for Chocolate Cake) 


4 tsps. butter 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Ye cup sugar 

4 cup cocoa (scant) 

4 cup cream 
Combine ingredients, except vanilla. Bring to boil and boil 

one minute. Remove from heat and add vanilla. Beat until 

thick and creamy and spread on cake. 
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AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 
Ronneburg Restaurant. German Dishes a specialty. AAA approved. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
CARROLL—Hotel Burke Dining Room. ‘Try Iowa’s Best Choice’’ 
Prime Ribs of Beef Dinner. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. US 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey at here. Chick our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:80. 





The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheon 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


HOMESTEAD--Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 

OTTUMW A—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 

WAVERLY—Carver’s. Excellent food served in a pleasant atmosphere. 
(Advertisement) 








for special friends, 
a special gift from lowa 


MAYTAG BLUE 


A World Famous Cheese 





Iowans take pride in this delicious cheese. Its old-world 
tanginess, its cave-ripened creaminess rival the best from 
more lauded cheese states. 


No one is prouder of the product than Maytag’s cheese- 
makers. It shows in their work. The time and care they 
take in every process of manufacturing Maytag Blue is 
delightfully evident in every bite. 


This Christmas, send your friends wheels or wedges of 
wonderful Maytag Blue Cheese. There’s no finer gift 
cheese available anywhere. Their appreciation will prove 
the point. Just fill out the ordering form below, and we'll 
take care of all the details. 


ORDERING IS EASY 


Send us this coupon with your gift list. Indicate which 
item you want sent to each recipient. Don’t forget your- 
self! We ship postpaid and include a recipe booklet and 
a gift card showing the name of the giver. (Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders must be received by December first to 
assure Christmas delivery. Please order earlier if possible. ) 


GIVER’S NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 


Orders shipped postpaid in U.S.A. 
| enclose my check or money order for $ 


| MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 














Box 549-1, Newton, lowa 


Please accept my order for 
2 Ib. wheels, $3.00 ea. $ 


4 |b. wheels, $5.00 ea. $. 
cartons 24 wedges, $3.25 ea. $2 


cartons 48 wedges, $6.00 ea. $d 
(Wedges | oz. each, individually foil wrapped.) 


Add 2% sales tax for shipments to any point in lowa. 
My list is attached showing item to be sent to each name. 
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Dubuque’s Wide World 
(Continued from page 17) 


Wartburg, and Beloit. For 
up until this spring 
conference 


Bradley, 
seven years - 
Dubuque has held the 
championship in track, mainly because 
of several fleet-footed Canadians. Du- 
buque foreign students setting track 
records have made good sports copy 
for years. 

In order to provide the best possible 
educational environment for University 
of Dubuque students, Dr. Couchman’s 
budget has over-extended itself each 
year — sometimes as much as $170,000. 
Couchman feels, however, that the basic 
deficit should be about $75,000 annual- 
ly, for this amount can be made up 
by the “friendly church constituency.” 

With a total cost figure of $1,096, the 
University of Dubuque is still one of the 
lowest-priced schools a student can at- 
tend in Iowa. As in other liberal arts 
colleges, only about half of the amount 
a student pays covers the cost of his 
education. The rest is made up by pri- 
vate donors, alumni, the Presbyterian 
Church, and Iowa College Foundation 
allotments. 

The seminary and college by 1962, 
Couchman predicts, will have a total 
enrollment of 825 (it was 564 in 1956- 
57). “We will have to have room facil- 
ities in town.” The college was plan- 
ning to build a girls’ dormitory, but 
when a science building challenge offer 
of $100,000 was made, attention was 
diverted. Couchman says that $250,000 
in addition to the challenge offer must 
be raised within a certain time limit, 
and he expects that this will be done. 
As for future enrollments: “We will 
absorb a proportion of the increase of 
students during the coming years.” 

In raising money for the university, 
Couchman has found that “the combi- 
nation of seminary and college has been 
beneficial. Supporters believe that the- 
ological and scientific thought are not 
off fighting each other. The college 
represents the more secular side of life; 
the seminary, the theological side. Sup- 
porters believe in this combination.” 

The seminary shares some of the 
university's administrative officers; stu- 
dents eat together in the Commons and 
enjoy the Oak Room grill; the seminary 
and college students participate in the 
music department activities and have 
use of the gymnasium. But they do 
have separate dormitories; Smith Hall, 
the residence for seminary students, 
was completed last year. 

Dr. Calvin Schnucker, director of the 
seminary, believes in a policy of “extern- 
ship” rather than “internship” for his 
ministerial students. Although a usual 
course of seminary study runs three 
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years, at Dubuque it takes from three 
and one-half to four years; the B. D. de- 
gree is granted only after a student has 
had one year’s experience in the field. 
From thirty to forty per cent of the 
students live outside Dubuque. From 
Tuesday to Friday, they leave their 
families in local parishes. While study- 
ing at the seminary other married 
couples live in Seminary Heights, a 
housing development which was orig- 
inally an army officers’ quarters. 

The relatively young faculty mem- 
bers at the seminary, all with Ph. D.’s 
or close to receiving the degree, come 
from various parts of the world. 

An outstanding feature of the cam- 
pus is the seminary library, built in 
1956. For one hundred years the li- 
brary had no home, but was located 
in four different places. Under the di- 
rection of Dr. George B. Ehlhardt, the 
library has added 4,000 volumes in the 
last two years. Original Albrecht Durer 
engravings hang on the walls with 
other etchings, and the library has an 
exhibition gallery for various collec- 
tions. Last spring, the library had a 
Greek New Testament display, and in 
May, a Robert Frost exhibit. 

The Christian community of Du- 
buque, Dr. Couchman feels, stems di- 
rectly from a willingness on the part 
of faculty and students alike to prac- 
tice the ideals professed, and the inter- 
national flavor of the Dubuque cam- 
pus is the best proof of this. “In a 
day when the world is reached by 
opening our front door, and we are 
as near to other peoples as our television 
set, such a background may be more 
important to an adventure in higher 
education than many have yet realized.” 





Double Reward 


(Continued from page 13) 


the park takes its mame, are among 
some of the souveniers. While souvenier 
hunting is only a small sideline for pris- 
oners at Geode, it demonstrates that men 
willing to look for nature’s secrets and 
discover beauty where they can find it 
are learning a valuable lesson about 
living — a lesson many of them failed 
to learn in free society. 

The most valuable discovery from a 
historical standpoint accountable to 
Geode Park prisoner-labor crews was 
made high on the banks of the placid 
Skunk River which winds through the 
area. What could be Iowa’s oldest 
cemetery was uncovered by a group of 
laboring prisoners. Unknown, forgotten, 
several tombstones are hidden in the 
heavy brush just outside the park 
proper but on state property. The 
stones, dating back to 1843, some possi- 
bly older but illegible due to the rav- 


ages of time, are carved from solid 
granite rock. 

Warden Lainson took a keen interest 
in the old cemetery, and a group of 
prisoners has volunteered to clear the 
area and renovate the old graves. 

The list of accomplishments by Geode 
Park prisoners is widely discussed in 
southeast Iowa. Even the doubters — 
those who considered prisoners fit only 
for maximum security and brutal peni- 
tentiary treatment — are changing their 
minds. Working with only the incen- 
tive of limited freedom, twenty-three 
prisoners have accomplished in two 
years what Iowa citizens have clamored 
for and said should have been done 
“years ago.” 

They have built picnic areas, roads, 
rest houses, furniture, bathing beaches, 
boat docks and culverts. They have re- 
paired broken-down bridges, cleared 
brush, and even worked on soil erosion 
projects. Seedlings have been planted, 
cared for, and one day will grow into 
majestic trees —- monuments to hard 
work. The work the prisoners are do- 
ing is saving the Iowa taxpayer thou- 
sands of dollars — and saving men. 

Financially, the Park Reclamation 
Program has paid off in thousands 
of dollars of capital improvements. In 
one month, May, 1957, twenty-three 
prisoners worked a total of 516 man- 
days or 4,128 man-hours. They are 
paid a token salary, averaging twenty- 
five cents a day. The prisoner payroll 
for the period was $129. If outside 
labor had been used, the payroll would 
have amounted to $5,160. The saving 
of more than five thousand dollars 
labor costs in one month demonstrates 
the financial value of the project. 

It isn’t “all work and no play” for 
Geode Park prisoners. They have a 
well balanced program of recreation. 
There is a T. V. set in the bunk house. 
Swimming, ping pong, and badminton 
round out sport facilities. They are 
allowed to fish in certain areas and 
novice anglers have discovered the thrill 
of wetting a line. There is something 
else at the park, something entirely 
missing from the prison — privacy. The 
men can go off by themselves and be 
alone. Many use these personal outings 
as moments of meditation and study 
their personal lives. And many are 
solving deep-seated personal problems. 

The men assigned to Geode are do- 
ing more than reclaiming a park. They 
are also salvaging their lives. None of 
the men assigned to Geode, after being 
released either by parole or termination 
of sentence, has returned to prison. 
All are now making social adjustments. 
This is in comparison with a repeater 
rate well over fifty percent at the main 
prison. 
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One prisoner, who spent several 
months at the park and is soon to be 
released, says of the program, “When 
I came to prison I was bitter, and 
scared. Then I was fortunate enough 
to be assigned to the park. I worked 
hard, harder than I ever worked in my 
life. And I learned. I learned that hard 
work pays off. It paid off for me in 
limited freedom while serving time. 
When I'm released, I'll work, just as 
I learned to work here. And I'll make 
good!” 

There's always a waiting list of men 
anxious to go to work in the parks. 
The main drawback to the program is 
its size, according to Warden Lainson. 
But he has plans. In the future, many 
more prisoners will benefit by working 
in Iowa’s great parks. And many more 
parks will benefit from prisoner labor. 
The Warden hopes to see mobile units 
travel to every park in the state. But in 
the meantime, twenty-three prisoners at 
Geode Park are demonstrating that 
prisoners can be trusted — _ outside 
thirty-foot walls. 


A Pioneer Preserve 


(Continued from page 25) 


planted to accommodate it years ago. 

But again and again your attention 
will return to the grey old cabin, and if 
you stop to talk with people who live 
in the valley, you'll piece together the 
story of how the cabin only recently re- 
gained dominance in the decaying farm- 
yard—a dominance it lost some 30 years 
ago to a new frame house built for a 
bride-to-be who never even came to look 
at the place. 

The cabin returned to preeminence 
only about five years ago when the 
“new” house was moved to a nearby 
farm, after the death of the 80-year-old 
bachelor who built it for a woman with 
whom he had corresponded. After his 
disappointment, he moved to the house 
and turned the old cabin into a chicken 
shelter. It is his abandoned machinery 
that clutters the yard. 

The story of the cabin goes back 
probably to 1854. In May of that year, 
the land on which it stands passed from 
the possession of the United States to 
Gasper T. Richey. It was later owned 
by several others. 

Traditions recounted by local resi- 
dents include one concerning an early 
family of seven children and their par- 
ents who inhabited the cabin. When it 
came time to retire, the whole family 
ran barefooted from the heated single 
first floor room to climb the outside 
ladder to the loft where they slept— 
even in winter. No stairway to that up- 
per room ever was built, and today a 





splintered ladder leaned against the side 
of the cabin is still the only way to get 
upstairs—or upladder. 

Nobody lives on the site now, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Carlson, of nearby 
Dayton, present owners of the place, 
sometimes picnic there. The Carlsons, 
who have a strong appreciation for the 
historical value of the old house and 
are eager to preserve it, plan to repair 
the roof. The log walls look good for 
many years to come. 

“We don’t care how many people 
stop to look over the cabin, just so they 
don’t abuse it,” Mr. Carlson says. “We 


try to keep the doors latched but we al- 
ways find them hanging open whenever 
we stop at the place.” 

The cabin is one of several abandoned 
houses in that part of the valley, and a 
great many old building sites are marked 
now only by lilac bushes and perhaps 
a few apple trees. 

The log cabin is about 28 miles from 
Ft. Dodge and about 5 miles from Day- 
ton. It can be reached by turning off 
Highway 175 and following the river 
road downstream on the south side of 
the river. It is about 10 miles upstream 
along the river road from Fraser. 
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At Curt Yocom's annual party, guests from all over the state mingle on the lawn of Drew McNamera’s farm north of lowa City. 
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At special practice Session in afternoon, guests u atch team. 


Honored guest Evashevski is flanked by Dr. P. Blommers (l.) 
and Dean N. Nelson of SUI at last year's party. At right are 
host Curt Yocom and his father, Dr. A. L. Yocom, Chariton. 


FOOTBALL STAG 


Photos by JAMES KENT 


ARLY in September, over 400 Iowans from every corner 

of the state descended on Iowa City for Curt Yocom’s 
seventh annual stag honoring SUI coach Forest Evashevski 
and his staff. Most of the guests arrived in the middle of the 
afternoon to watch a special football practice. Around five, 
they adjourned to the hilltop farm of Drew McNamera whose 
beautiful lawns were soon crowded with Iowa faculty mem- 
bers, leading businessmen, public officials, and friends of 
SUI football. 

A group of Iowa City businessmen assisted host Yocom in 
greeting the guests at the traditional party. Highlight of the 
affair was a buffet table loaded with a substantial fare— 
roast beef, chicken, ham, and a dozen side dishes. As usual, 
a crew of waiters help in serving and clearing up. By ten, 
most of the guests had departed, though some lingered to 
the small hours. 


Guests help themselves from the heavily loaded buffet table. 











Treasures from 


An Anctent Sea 

(Continued from page 27) 
Beane wrote Professor A. O. Thomas 
(now deceased) of the S. U. I. geology 
department, Dr. Thomas quickly drove 
up to Le Grand to see for himself. As 
soon as Beane showed him the stone, 
Thomas threw up his arms and ex- 
claimed, “My God, Beane, where did 
you get that? That’s worth more than 
the whole stone quarry!” 

Suspecting that he had truly made a 
great find, Beane cautiously wrote Pro- 
fessor Schuchert of Yale, perhaps the 
country’s leading paleontologist of the 
1930's, and asked about starfish—what 
they were worth, and the general quality 


of the specimens available. Schuchert 
replied that starfish were very rare, and 
that Beane, if he were interested in se- 
curing them for his collection, would 
not be apt to purchase any in this coun- 
try—perhaps, however, in Germany. He 
said that starfish were a museum’s 
choicest pieces, generally worth from 
fifteen to one hundred dollars apiece. 
Amazed, Beane realized that on his siab 
of stone he had 183 starfish. The 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, 
D. C., is now negotiating to obtain the 
prized find for the National Museum 

Although the starfish discovery was 
the most dramatic moment in Beane’s 
career, he maintains “‘it is always excit- 
ing when you find a fossil, for it has 
been hidden all these millions of years. 


You are bringing it to light, perhaps 
contributing to scientific knowledge.” 
He takes great care in the preparation 
of specimens for exhibit. In the back 
yard of his Le Grand home, Beane and 
his son Louis have a work bench set up 
—equipped with a stone hammer, wire 
brush, dentist tools, and other imple- 
ments. Because of the fine detail of the 
work, they prefer the daylight hours of 
spring, summer, and fall to artificial in- 
door light. The rocks remain in the back 
yard in all weather, for after all, as 
B. H. Beane points out, they’ve “been 
outdoors for millions of years.” 

Beane has furnished echinoderm fos- 
sils to about half the universities of the 
nation, as well as to the British Museum 

(Continued on page 44) 





lowa School and College Directory 





——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

Des Moines, lowa 
Iowa's largest independent, non-tax 
supported university. Nine colleges: 
Liberal Arts, Education, Fine Arts, 
Business Administration, Pharmacy, 
Law, Divinity, Graduate, and Com- 
| munity. 


——PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 
“Chiropractic Fountain-Head” 
Davenport, lowa 

Largest and Finest Chiropractic 


College in the world. 
Write for catalog. 


_— AMERICAN INSTITUTE —__—. 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton—President 
Iowa's Most Distinguished 
Business School 





——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—— 
Dubuque, lowa | 

A fully accredited college of liberal | 
| 


arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For “The Dubuque Perspective” write 
Director of Admissions. 


——PARSONS COLLEGE 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 





Fairfield, lowa 


A 4-year fully accredited liberal arts college of- 
fering B. A., B. S., B. M., degrees and pre- 
professional preparation. A Presbyterian affiliate 
with 600 coeducational students; headquarters for 
the Mid-America Foundation. 
Write Director of Admissions 
for catalogue 


: 


Pella, lowa 


A CHRISTIAN LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE WHERE THE 
INDIVIDUAL IS IMPORTANT. 





GRAND VIEW COLLEGE—— 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 





Director of Admissions. 





—— GRINNELL 





. . . . SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS. 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL—___— 
| or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 


Established 1902 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 





| Catalogue upon request, 
| RED OAK, IOWA 


——COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 








-——SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Indianola, lowa 


Famed for — 

Vital Center Curriculum, 

Its Annual Christian Liberal Arts Festival 
in October, 

Its new, beautiful and efficient buildings. 








Its distinguished faculty with personal 
concern for students. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE——__- 
Decorah. lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 


for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 





| credited. Courses offered in preparation 


Write, Director of Admissions. 


—CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 








——WARTBURG COLLEGE 
Waverly, lowa 


Founded 1852—co-educational, liberal arts. 
Professional and pre-professional courses 
available. 


Write: Director of admissions. 








DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE—, 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—60 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 

Write director of admissions tor 
complete information. 
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known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 
MEMBER F. D.1. C. 















FIDELITY & 
SURETY BONDS 
Des Moines, lowa 








CANVAS SPECIALISTS 


Burch, since 1882 Canvas Specialists, offers a com- 
plete service for industrial applicators. If you 
are using, or planning the use of canvas, consult 


Des Moines, lowa 





BURCH MANUFACTURING CO. _f.,, Dodge, lowa 








a O} 
SCRAPBOOK COLLECTION 


OUR SELECTION OF TEN PAST ISSUES OF THE 
IOWAN FOR ONLY $1.00. Requests for spe- 
cific copies cannot be honored. However, the 
variety of lowans in this collection will give 
the children plenty of material for their 
school scrapbooks — or it can serve as a 
wonderful introduction to lowa for a friend. 
We are sorry, but no overseas order can be 
accepted. 


ore'rowan” 10 issues for $1 


Shenandoah, lowa 

















The Half-Man 


HERE are 44,000 alcoholics in Iowa, and many of them 

are on the payroll of Iowa companies. According to a re- 
cent survey by an SUI research committee, many of the state’s 
firms are losing thousands of dollars every year through the 
inefficiency of alcoholic employees. 

The report of the Committee for Research on Alcoholism 
points out that many employers aren’t aware of the money 
wasted in the employment of the “half-man.” He comes to 
work on Monday morning after a weekend of heavy drinking 
and, although there is no alcohol in his body, his efficiency 
is decreased by a hangover that may last through Tuesday or 
Wednesday. By the end of the week, he is doing good work, 
and his fellow workers have covered up his lagging. 

Alcoholism is not restricted to certain classes; serious alco- 
holics can be found in all types of business positions. It is 
difficult to judge exactly the cost of alcoholics on the pay- 
roll, but questionnaires sent to numerous Iowa firms reveal 
that it is much higher than employers may realize. 

The cost is produced by several factors. The alcoholic often 
misses work, which is the only easily perceivable decrease in 
his value to the company. More difficult to determine is the 
amount of work lost through the inefficiency of a man who 
is actually hungover on the job. Another factor is the re- 
duced efficiency of a team of workers when one of them is 
unable to carry his share of the load. If the alcoholic is 
finally dismissed from his job, there is the final cost of 
training another employee to fill his position. 





Among the firms which responded to the questionnaire, the 
average number of problem drinkers reported on each payroll 
was 3.6, and 1.07 of these are dismissed from their jobs every 
year. The average number of man-hours lost to each company 
by heavy drinkers was 379.6. 

The respondants also estimated the cost in dollars of the 
preceding figures. The average cost of man-hours lost an- 
nually from excessive drinkers was $241.58; the annual cost 
of reduced personal efficiency was $740.26; the cost of re- 
duced efficiency in the work group was $368.75; the pro- 
cedure of training replacements for alcoholics who were dis- 
missed from their jobs cost $446.29. 

These expenses are only for detectable heavy drinkers. 
There are undoubtedly many more “hidden men” who escape 
the notice of their employer. 
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One small company, employing between 100 and 249 
people, reported that, although there are no alcoholics in the 
firm now, two problem drinkers were dismissed last year. 
The firm estimated that they lost 400 man-hours costing 
$1000, that diminished personal efficiency cost $5,000, re- 
duced efficiency of the work group cost $10,000, and the 
cost of training replacements was $10,000. Two alcoholics 
had cost the firm a total of $26,000. 

The action taken by the various companies varies. Most 
either dismiss an alcoholic employee or warn him. If the 
warning seems to have no effect, then the employee is finally 
dismissed. 

Some of the firms refer the employee to Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, which has done a remarkable job in Iowa of rehabili- 
tating those who want its help. However, there are many 
types of alcoholics who cannot be helped by the A. A. and 
need other treatment. Very few firms refer the alcoholic em- 
ployee to medical or psychiatric guidance. One probable rea- 
son for this is that such treatment for alcoholics is not 
readily available in Iowa. 

Also varied are the company policies toward hiring mem- 
bers of Alcoholics Anonymous. 11.4 per cent of the respond- 
ants indicated that they would not even consider hiring such 
a man. Most of the responding firms would hire an A. A. 
member if they were positive that he was cured. 18.6 per 
cent said they would actually prefer a member if they were 
convinced he had recovered. 

The precise cost of alcoholics in any given firm is not 
easily demonstrable, but it is evident that Iowa employers 
are losing a great deal of money through the “half-man.” 
Companies which do not recognize the existence of the prob- 
lem might find that a definite procedure for discovering 
and dealing with alcoholic employees might result in a 
long-run saving. 





Players’ Silent Partners 
(Continued from page 11) 


Burns watches the line carefully to see if members of 
both teams are carrying out their assignments properly. He 
tries to spot weaknesses in the opposition as well as in the 
Iowa team. In most contingencies, Flora reports, ‘‘the kids 
are pretty sharp and able to take care of the situation.” 

During the game, the quarterback off the field sits near the 
table and keeps up with the game strategy by talking to Flora 
and to Evashevski. Flora and Burns both suggest moves to 
Evashevski such as pointing out that “the middle is opening 
up a little,” but reserve their role to channels of information. 

During half-time, the coaches give the team plenty of 
time to get comfortable and calm. While the trainers are 
doing their work, they huddle in a corner or by the inevitable 
blackboard to go over offensive changes and defensive ad- 
justments. Then, after everyone is settled, Evy and Jerry 
go over their ideas with the team. They may ask players 
specific questions as to why they are doing this or that or 
they may point out that they must do something. Evy pur- 
posely avoids charging the atmosphere. 

“IT haven’t watched a football game in five years,” Flora 
moans, but he confesses he gets a few kicks on the bench. 
“I like to watch the opposing coaches try to signal their 
players in tight situations. Several times we've intercepted 
these signals, maybe a passing or kicking motion, and used 
them to good advantage.” 

Asked about Evy’s familiar habit of sipping water while 
watching the game, Flora reports, ‘He becomes so completely 
absorbed that he is always spilling it on me or the table. 
Most of our material is waterproofed, however. We both 
become dehydrated during a game.” 





THERE'S AN IOWA MUTUAL 
CLAIM MAN NEAR YOU 





el 
SIOUX FALLS, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
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ODEBOLT 
OMAHA, a 
NEBRASKA | ec ERSON 
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All Over the Map .... lowa Mu- 
tual’s Special Agents and Adjust- 
ers are easily available for Ser- 
vice, Sales and Settlements. 


IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
MULTIPLE LINES 


De Witt, lowa 
SINCE 1900 








Now! Dry process simplicity in 
3 “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machines 


Bes 














The only All-Electric Copying Machines! 
See them in action for your- 
self. We’ll show you how the 
most modern copying pro- 
cess yet can save your office Th -Fax 
time and money. You'll see ermo 
speed and simplicity no 
other copying machine can 


match. Call us for your 
demonstration today. 


COPYING PRODUCTS 





Ask for free descriptive literature 


KOCH BROTHERS 
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OFFICE OUTFITTERS — BUSINESS MACHINES 


8rd to 4th on Grand Phone 4-4224 Des Moines 
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IT’S MORE 
- THAN A SLOGAN : 


. 


Allied Mutual Pays 











A FACT PROVED 
HUNDREDS OF TIMES : 
EACH DAY . 





Ask your home town agent why 
he represents Allied Mutual. 
He’ll say: 

“Because Allied Mutual Pays.” 
“I live here,” he’ll tell you, “and 
these people I insure are my 
friends and neighbors. I want 
them to have not only the best 
possible protection ... but the 
best possible claim service. Al- 
lied Mutual gives sound protec- 
tion AND the fastest possible 
claim service.” 











Visit Soon With Your : 
* Allied Mutual Agent : 


< ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 

Fourth and Park Streets 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















Peggy Ann 
Says - - 


Employees, Customers, 


& Prospects, Too . . . 
All Like Peggy Ann 


hi Just Like You! 
Dalal 


Don’t fret and fume over your Chistmas 
Gift List . . . give Kitchen-Fresh Peggy Ann 
Candies. It’s so easy with our Gift Plan... 


and very reasonable, too. Write today for 
samples and prices on your company letterhead. 


620 2nd Ave. 
2qqy Des Moines, 
Fine lowa 


Fine Candies Since 1932 





AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 
FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 

PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 








We Print the lowan... 
All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you?_ 
Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Letterpress and Offset printing 
henandoah, lowa 














Treasures from 
An Ancient Sea 


(Continued from page 41) 
and other museums throughout the 
world. A_ stone slab crowded with 
crinoids may sell for as high as $750 
Beane has either met or been in corre- 
spondence with most of the country’s 
leading paleontologists for the last half- 
century, and he has published several 
scientific articles describing his fossils. 
Perhaps his major schorlarly contribu- 
tion was a monograph on crinoids he 
did with Dr. Lauden twenty years ago. 

Beane has frequently addressed sci- 
ence clubs, community service organiza- 
tions, and has appeared on radio and 
television. Busloads of students from 
Iowa State College annually drive up 
to his Le Grand home to examine speci- 
mens, and then, with the students, Beane 
often goes out to the quarry. Regular 
field trips to Le Grand have been made 
by geology students from the Univer- 
sities of Missouri and Iowa, and from 
Augustana, Simpson, and other colleges. 

The specimens which Beane has col- 
lected are only a fraction of what he 
believes the rock crusher destroyed. 
“There are men who have worked at 
the quarry all of their lives who've 
never found a crinoid, although many 
of them have been on the look-out for 
me.” The area, about fifty feet across 
where the finds were made, contained 
an estimated quarter of a million in- 
dividual sea lilies—most of them lost. 

Altogether, about forty species of echi- 
noderms have been found in the Le 
Grand quarry. It has now been six 
years since any new fossils have been 
discovered there, and perhaps this rich 
site, for nearly a century one of the 
world’s best areas for certain prehistoric 
sea animals, may have come to the end 
of its scientific prominence. 

“It is doubtful if anything will ever 
be opened up here again,” says Beane, 
pointing out that the quarry now has 
a sixty-five foot overlay which makes it 
too expensive to get limestone out. As a 
result, the Concrete Materials company, 
which owns the quarry, has moved op- 
erations across the Iowa River, away 
from the site of the big discoveries. The 
hundreds of specimens that Beane has 
prepared will probably greatly increase 
in value and scientific importance as 
the source of future supply ends. 

S. U. I. Geologist Miller feels that 
the crinoid experts, Professors Thomas 
and M. A. Stainbrook, thoroughly ex- 
plored Iowa when they were alive, ‘and 
there is little likelihood of another ex- 
tensive find of crinoids being made in 
the state. Therefore, our reputation will 
most probably have to rest on the re- 
nowned work already done.” 


Sheaffer Points the Way 


(Continued from page 31) 

Today, Sheaffer products are sold by 
38,000 dealers throughout the world. 
The firm has acquired the full comple- 
ment of specialists which are essential 
to the operation of a major industry. 

Work turnover at Sheaffer’s is low— 
about 2% a month, well below the na- 
tional average for manufacturing in- 
dustries. The average employee has ap- 
proximately ten years of service. 

Retirement is mandatory at 65 years, 
and the Employees’ Saving and Profit 
Sharing Trust fund makes it possible 
for workers to continue writing checks 
without undue worry about their bank 
balances. This method of insuring a re- 
tirement income is available to all em- 
ployees after 5 years of service, and 
90% of those who are eligible take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Down in Fort Madison, they are con- 
vinced that W. A. Sheaffer made a good 
swap when he traded in his jewelry 
store. Last year, A. C. Allyn & Co. 
issued the following income statement 
for Sheaffer Pen Co.— 1956, Sales, 
$25,920,815; Net Income, $2,054,042; 
Earnings Per Share, $2.49; Dividends, 
$1.80; Net Worth, $16,291,337. 

The Walter A. Sheaffer Memorial 
Foundation, which was established in 
1952, is a tribute to the company’s 
founder. The foundation is under the 
direction of Craig R. Sheaffer, president; 
W. A. Sheaffer, vice president; and 
John Sheaffer secretary and treasurer. 
It makes contributions to national scien- 
tific, religious, charitable, educational, 
and literary organizations and to their 
Iowa counterparts. At Christmas, each 
church in Fort Madison and Mount 
Pleasant receives a check. After all, 
there are certain to be several Sheaffer 
employees in every congregation. 








lowa’s Coming Events 











OCTOBER: Chrisitian Libera! Arts 
Festival, Indianola (3-4); Area (Iowa- 
Illinois) Band Festival, Burlington (5); 
Farmers’ Fall Festival, Clear Lake (31); 
Mardi Gras, Clinton (31). 


NOVEMBER: Christmas Parade, Bur- 
lington (29); Santa Claus Parade, Clin- 
ton (29) 


FOOTBALL—HOME GAMES: Uni- 
versity of Iowa—Washington State 
(Oct. 5); Wisconsin (Oct. 19); Min- 
nesota (Nov. 9). Iowa State College— 
Missouri (Oct. 19); Kansas State (Oct. 
26); Nebraska (Nov. 9); South Dakota 
(Nov. 16). 
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* Prices: 1 yr. (6 issues) $2.75; 2 yrs. $5.00; 3 yrs. $7.25 
Two 1 yr. orders: $5; each add’l order $2.25 
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AUTUMN HAZEAbrand, Emba* natural brown mutation mink designed by COWNIE 


Soft. arching tiers mold the enchantment of this noble fur... AUTUMN HAZE* brand, Emba* natural brown mutation mink. 


*Trade-mark Mutation Mink Breeders Association Virginia Thoren 
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1907 COWNIE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 








